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OUTLINES UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


By GEORGE PARK FISHER, LL.D., of Yale College. 1 vol. 8vo. 690 pages. 


This work, dssigned as a text-book and for private reading, is a clear and con- It contains full lists of books for reading and reference, is furnished with 32 
densed narrative brought down tc the present year, comprising not only a record | historical maps,—mostly colored, and many of them folded 


of political events, but also a sketch of the progress of literature, art, and science The lucid arrangement, together with the use of different sizes of type, has ren- 
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and in a readable form. 
Extra Cloth Binding, with leather back. Price by mail, postage free, $3.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S SERIES MATHEMATICS. 


A : or High Schools and Academies. 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, TRIGONOMETRY & SURVEYING, 
These works are used in a large number of the best schools in all parts of the country. Educators proposing a change in Mathematical Text-books will do well to examine them. 
Descriptive catalogue sent on application. Address THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. — CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE. 
By Mary TREAT, By Mrs. 8. B. HeRRIcK. _ 
For Introduction, - 75 cents. For Introduction, 50 cents. 
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W. HL WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO, and 


\ must well consider the waste and supply of 
| K AC HERS the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 

they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or 


by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 


and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 

It is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “®Bvery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


For sale by druggists or by mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 56 Wesr 25ru Sr., N. Y. 
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Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 
601 Wasuineron Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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FOR 


F. ADAMS, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 


MENELEY & CO. | Estab- 
WEST TROY, N. Y./ lished 1826 
Fali descriptions and prices on applicat’n. 
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» Cincinnati, O 
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ore money right rer than anything else in thir 
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PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Apparatus for Elementary Study of Physics and Chemistry for Schools,” Colleges, and Students a specialty. 
123 aT. 


B. BENJAMIN, { or” 
Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 
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NEW YORK. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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School Desks. 


GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School A tus 
for every department. se 
Send for descriptive circulars 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The GNLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a highly 
concentrated and powerful medicine. 
It is an anodyne expectorant, and, if 
promptly taken, in cases of Coughs, 
Throat or Lung troubles, soothes and 
heals the irritated tissues, and quickly 
allays all tendency to Consumption. 

Six years ago, TI contracted a severe 


Cold, which settled on my Lungs, and 
soon developed all the alarming symp- 
toms of Consumption. I had a Cough, 
Night Sweats, Bleeding Lungs, Pain in 
my Chest and Sides, and was so com- 
pletely prostrated, as to be contined to 
my bed most of the time, After trying 
various prescriptions, without benctfit, 
my physician finally determined to give 
me Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took it, 
and the effect was magical. I seemed 


to rally from the first dose of this med- 
icine, and, after using only three bottles, 
am now as well and sound as ever, — 
todney Johnson, Springfield, Il. 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in my family, for Colds and Coughs, 


with infallible success, and should not 
dare to be without this medicine through 
the winter months.—Russel Bodine, 


Hughesville, Lycoming Co., Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six Lotties, $5. 
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Send six cents to (. 0. PERRY, 114 
& 116 Wabash Ave., Chicago, for a 
copy of 


Booksellers’ Assistant and 
Librarians’ QGuide.’’ 


It is the best classified descriptive catalogue of 
Standard Miscelianeous Books, suitable for public and 
private libraries, ever published in this country. 

The “ LIBBARIANS’ GUIDE” directs you at once, by 
ita subject classification, to any department you may 


rians, and Library Committees, doing for them the ar- 
duous task of searching the various publishers’ cata- 
logues, and enabling them to find what they want 
almost instantly. 

Booksellers’ Assistant and Librarians 
Gulde” will be sent postpaid to any book-buyer or 
library committee on recelpt of 6 cents. 

If you have any new, shop-worn, or second-hand 
School Books to exchange, send for school-book cat- 
ai d terms of exchange, 


C. O. PERRY, 114 & 116 Wabash Ave., Cutvaao. 


HARRIS, ROCERS CoO., 
Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 
&. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 


We carry a full line of their celebrated pubiications, 
including Jones’ First Lessorsin Latin; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; RBoise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres: 
pondence books, and assure you of 
atter.tion, TEACHERS contemplating a charge 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these, 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 


OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 


Send for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS &CO, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Room 4, 


Agents Wanted. 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder . 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and other 
Bend 


18 cents in stamps for sample 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Sireet, Boston, 


JOSEPH GI LLOTTS 
STEEL’ PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, Vel 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mnovezour me WORLD. 


ADORNMENT FOR THE SCHOOLROOM AND THOME. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators. 
Price Reduced to 50 Cents Each. 


S0B800L Room in the United States shou!d adorn its walls with one or more of these portraits 

greatest Educators. They will inspire young men and women to emulate their virtues, ana AL. 
** We read wisdom from the faces of the good.” 

™ Pupils will gladly contribute the money as an appropriate present to their school-room, = | 


VOW IS THE TIME TO OBTAIN THEM. 


SERIES I. HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGA®SBIZ. 


SERIES II. HON. JOHN EATON, LU D REV. A. D. MAYO, HON J. D. PHILBRICK . 
W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL.D, 


Size, 20x %inches. Heavy Cardboard. Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 
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best authors. $2.75. 


5,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, 
Pertaining to Persons, Places and Things. $1.75. 
Introduction by J. H, VINCENT, D.D. 


Wuire House,” QuarTETT, Pyramips. the new way 
of Avtuors, Mucatns, etc.’ All on 60 Cards, 25¢- 


E. B, TREAT, 771 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HUSU OF NIGHT. 


BY G. T. JOHNSON, 


The hush of night is round me! 
Naught waketh but the stars 
That, from their dainty couches, 
Peep through the azure bars ; 

I, restless, press my pillow, 
In vain my eyelids close, 
Althongh the starlight’s kisses 
Invite me to repose. 


The hush of night is round me! 
The whippoorwill sits nigh, 
But with iis measure breaks not 

The stillness of the sky; 
Awed by the sentient silence, 

His warbling throat is mute ; 
With covered head he cowers,— 

This bird of sweet repute. 


The hush of night is round me! 

_ So broad, so white, so still, 

Bathed in the shim’ ring starlight, 
Lie valley, mount, and hill, 

It seems that even Nature, 
So long with life replete, 

Has checked her own heart-pulses, . 
And ceased her breathing sweet. 


The hush of night is round me! 
Yet woo I sleep in vain ; 

This stillness bears upon me 
With heavy weight of pain. 

Leap! leap! O heart of Nature! 
Sigh! odor-ladened breath! 

Sing, birds! awake the echoes! 
For this, — Oh this is death! 

On the Prairie, 


- 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


OFFICIAL scientific investigation should work in har- 


mony with the educational institutions of the country.— 
The Nation. 


Amonast the things the Christian Union would like to 
see in 1886, is “an industrial workshop introduced into 


the public schools in every large city in every State in 
the Union.” 


Tue charge is broadly made that we, as a nation, are 
ceasing to think ; and it is as broadly charged that it is 


due to the practices and methods of the schools.— Zhe 
Teacher, 


' WE live in an age when international commerce and 
ntercourse is so constantly increasing that our schools and 
colleges must aim at more practical results than have here- 
tofore been considered necessary.— The Electra. 


Ler any man in middle life look over the list of those 
he has known, and ask himself whether those have always 
Succeeded best whose minds were most intent upon suc- 
Army and Navy Journal. 


A cuttp with a frail body will be more of a man or 
woman at twenty-five, and know more, if he or she study 
Sree, hours per day and devote the rest of waking hours 
'o building up a strong body, than if twelve hours are de- 
voted to study.—Register-Call. 

Rore Stvema.—A very important part of musical 
training ig comprised in the early and unconscious period 
. rote-singing. Habits, good or bad, are formed at this 


Ir we cannot awaken the attention of a boy by arith- 
metic, by geography, by history, and we can awaken and 
hold it by a chisel and a lathe, let us have the chisel and 
the lathe ; for the attention we must have, and he must 
learn to give and hold it fixed in order to be a good cit- 
izen.—Anna C. Brackett. 


As ninety-nine hundredths of all the reading done by 
men and women is done silently and mentally, it is evi- 
dent that the main purpose of the teacher, in all the higher 
grade classes, should be to train pupils to think when 
reading, and to gather up all the thoughts of the writer 
from the printed page.—S weet. 


Scnoot Lrsrartes.—A school without some sort of 
library is without one of the best means of interesting 
children in the habit of reading. Prohibitionists and other 
agitators of reformatory measures lose sight of the best 
means to cure existing evils. Let the schools, the churches, 
and the homes cultivate the taste for pure and wholesome 
literature, and the future generations will find neither time 
nor have the inclination for vicious habits. Help to build 
up good school libraries if you would reform the world.— 
Missouri School Journal. 


Tue Eyes or reading, the 
book should be held so that the surface of the page forms 
a right angle with a line drawn from it to the eye; and 
while reading it is best to avoid all stooping positions, and 
to keep the head nearly erect. The scholars should not 
be obliged to keep their eyes fixed on their books, but 
rather be encouraged and instructed to look, every little 
while, at distant objects; for by these means the eye is 
rested, the tension of the muscles is relaxed, and the con- 
gestion of the eye is relieved.—School Hygiene. 


I am convinced that people think enough ; it is the ut- 
terance of thought that.is needed. If the habit of brave 
attempt of this utterance could be formed, and, despite all 
criticism, be persevered in, how much more should we 
give to each other! What a world of enjoyment and im- 
provement would spring up! How Athenian would Yan- 
kee life become! A Socrates at every doorway; an As- 
pasia,—without Aspasia’s vreproach,—at every tea-urn, 
full of discourse that would exclude the weary pettiness of 
thoughtless talk.— Hose Elizabeth Cleveland. 


Wants or Common Scuoots.—(1) Lack of independ- 
ence in thought ; (2) The fear that we shall be called in- 
novators; (3) Satisfied to follow old and antiquated 
methods in teaching and discipline, among which are the 
concert recitation, the abnormal stress laid on the subject 
of tardiness; (4) A fear to stand upon our convictions, 
but clinging to the gross judgment of the uneducated 
masses; (5) A tendency to study the science of educa- 
tion without linking a knowledge of the subject to it; (6) 
A disposition to make our educational system an absorp- 
tive process rather than a developmental scheme; (7) 
Lack of conscience in our daily work.—Beard, Mary- 
land, Mo. 


Pepacogy.—Any American student of peda- 
gogy who, after working in the German literature of the 
subject, has found relief by turning to the French writers, 
will experience the same pleasant impression on becoming 
acquainted with the educational literature of Italy. 
Lightness and clearness are among its valuable qualities ; 
while no one that has undertaken Siciliani or Rosmini will 
deny its depth and solidity. To an American school-man 
it is a wholesome lesson to survey the foreign pedagogic 
field and to learn that the great questions which press for 
solution at home are the questions among other peoples 
also, where they may often be seen in more advanced 
stages of development, or even already settled. By no 
means do we lead the world in education. We are a vig- 
orous younger child in the great family of cultured na- 
tions, becoming now old enough to respect our elders.— 


. ®, which will a all the vocal expression in after- 


The University: 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS AT CHAPEL SERVICES. 


' BY JOHN E. EARP, 
Professor of English Literature, DePauw University. 

The discussion of school regulations, to be profitable, 
must be considered from the standpoint of fundamental 
principles. A discussion without a basis of common 
agreement can lead to no result. A correct determina- 
tion will be reached providing that (1) the principles laid 
down be true, and (2) the regulation under consideration 
be deduced logically from true principles. 

The ultimate purpose of life, as determined by reason 
and agreed to by the highest authorities in education, is, 
the realization of the highest possibilities of our being ; 
rational freedom ; emancipation from the bondage of ig- 
norance, caprice, prejudice, and weakness of will. 

The chief instrumentalities established for the realiza- 
tion of this purpose are: the basal institutions of society ; 
the family ; vocation; the State; the church. The school 
is an intermediate agency, designed to prepare us for par- 
ticipation in the advantages which the fundamental insti- 
tutions are adapted to provide. 

It is usually agreed that the aim of the college, as such, 
is general rather than special; to develop, as lies in its 
power, the youth into a man,—not into a teacher, lawyer, 
or other professional or business specialist. The univer- 
sity, on the other hand, consists of schools of various kinds, 
each of which is designed to prepare the student for the 
special employment of his activities. The university is 
made up of various special and professional schools, to- 
gether with advanced work in the same branches as those 
which belong to the college. Such advanced work is still 
known as the college, though its office and work be to 
make specialists. Many colleges are really colleges as to 
their freshman and sophomore years, while their junior 
and senior years belong to the university. Leaving out 
of consideration the concessions which it is often thought 
must be made to local environment, spirit of théage, and 
other limiting influences, there exist certain branches of 
study which, by virtue of their own subject-matter, are 
best adapted to call into the largest activity the entire 
complement of our spiritual faculties. 

Further, it is believed that certain devotional exercises 
have a logical place as means to complete spiritual devel- 
opment. If such branches of study and such exercises 
are conducive to the development of the highest type of 
man, to make attendance upon such exercises optional is 
to leave to the students’ liking, convenience, and compar- 
atively immature judgment, what has previously been de- 
termined logically as an essential condition to their high- 
est good. Of course, if such exercises are not essential, 
they should be optional. If they are essential, the college 
owes it as a duty from which it cannot shrink, to see that 
all students have the benefits to be derived from them. 
The circumstance that students generally resent such re- 
quirements makes it the more imperative that the college 
authorities inquire carefully into the logical basis of the 
requirements, and use every effort to make its reason valid 
in the mind of the student. And it is a fair supposition 
that any body of students who have been well trained in 
their reasoning faculties can be made to see the reason- 
ableness of whatever is reasonable. 

Whatever may be the @ priori conclusion concerning 
the netessity of religious exercises, if after long experi- 
ence it appears that by reason of the prejudice against 
the requirements they fail to accomplish their purpose, 
required attendance should be abandoned. Theories 


ideally true must be modified in their application by the 


facts of experience. Nor can any institution long afford 
to execute any requirement which does not tend to eman- 
cipate the student from his caprice or prejudices. 

Again, it must be conceded that the purpose of the uni- 
versity is not disciplinary. It must be assumed that in 


the college the student has acquired self-control and self- 
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determination, and-in the university must be left free to 
elect whatever he chooses, and take the responsibility. If, 
now, the college be such only in name ; if it be in reality 
a university ; if its work be special and elective,—elec- 


tion determined by the student's judgment,—certainly no| ple of any other combination of numbers might be asked, 


such college can consistently require attendance upon 
chapel services. If, again, a college be in part general, 
in part special, in part college, and in part university, it 
may not be clear whether such services should be required 
or not. The question can only be determined in the light 
of facts surrounding such particular institution. The 
public and members of faculties of other institutions do 
not have all the facts which enable them to judge the 
ease. The board of instruction of each institution is the 
only body of men who have before them the complete data 
Whether, having that data, they reach a true determina- 
tion, must and can be judged only by results. The ca- 
pacity of the students, and later as men, for self-govern- 
ment is the best evidence of the harmonious adaptation 
of ideal theories to the practical requirements of real life. 


TO DETERMINE BY INSPECTION THE 
L. C. M. OF NUMBERS. 


BY HENRY A. JONES. 


The acquisition of knowledge is often not 9s valuable 
as the power of its production, when desired. The former 
may have been the result of a “cramming” process ; the 
latter is the result of discipline of thought, which tends to 
mental strength. 

It is to be deeply regretted that examination papers for 
our schools are usually prepared to exhibit only the for- 
mer, and that the success of the eramined is largely de- 
pendent upon the memory. Reason, judgment, invention, 
are not called into action. To remedy this great defect, 
in so far as the especial subject is concerned, the follow- 
ing facts and suggestions in regard to the least common 
multiple are given. The use of the least common multi- 
ple is very seldom practically required. The subject as 
now taught by the mechanical, almost brainless, process 
in vogue could, with profit, be discarded. The exercise, 
however, can be made extremely interesting and beneficial, 
as it affords opportunity for the cultivation of reason, 
judgment, and invention. 

The least common multiple of any two numbers is the 
product obtained by multiplying either number by the 
quotient, arising from a division of the other by their 
greatest common measure. For example, the least com- 
mon multiple of 18 and 48 is either,— 


18 x 8s or 48 x 


It is evident that the least common multiple of prime 
numbers is their continued product. It is evident that the 
least common multiple of several numbers, one of which 
is a multiple of each of the other numbers, is the largest 
number. Hence, the first step should be the excluding of 
such as are divisors of any other number used. 

The second step (this is the important one) should be 
the selection of the number which contains the highest 
power of any PRIME factor, which can be used in the 
composition of any remaining number. - 

Questions similar to the following should be propounded : 

What number should be selected to obtain the least 
common multiple of 16, 18, 14? Ans.—16. 

What other factors must be used? A.—Either 3, 3, and 
7, or a factor or factors resulting from their combination. 

What numbers could be used in connection with the 
three above mentioned, without a change of the least com- 
mon multiple? Ans.—Any divisor of either number, and 
also 12, 24, 36, 48, 72, 144, 21, 28, 42, 56, 63, 84, 
112, 126, 252, 504. 

What numbers would remain after the jirst, if the least 
common multiple of all these numbers was ‘required ? 
Ans.—144, 112, 504. j 

What would then be the selection? Ans.—144. 

What should be the next step? Ans.—To find a prime 
factor in the other numbers which is not contained in 144. 

What is such factor? Ans.—7. 

Can any other prime factor be found? Ans.—No. 

How would this least common multiple be affected, if 


either 5, 10, or 20, or all of them, should be introduced | you could not quite tell what it was.” 


among the numbers? Ans.—It would be 5 times as great. 
How if 22 was introduced ? 


you what you thought of her, and you said that she was 


Ans.—Eleven times as| know, and I don’t want the fellars,—fellows,—to call me 


with other numbers having similar properties. 


and the least common multiple could, in many, and in all 
ordinary instances, be mentally determined. The thought 
would go directly to the knowledge required. The excess 
of figures, which are used in the process as ordinarily 
taught, would be avoided. Not only a great advantage 
would thereby be gained, but, what is of greater value, 
the reason, the judgment, the invention, would be called 
into action, and mental strength would be promoted. 


JACK’S STRUGGLES WITH ENGLISH. 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


ill. — BAD PRONUNCIATION, 


“What did you say?” asked Mr. Trusty, turning to 
look at his nephew as Jack stood in the doorway. 

“T said I didn’t know, uncle,” answered the boy. 
“Oh, no, Jack; what you said was, ‘Id'n know,’ and 
this is the way that you often say things. You must re- 
member that it is the French words which go skating along 
in one grand sweep. We English-speaking nations walk 
off our words one step at a time.” 

“ You mean we ought to, uncle?” 
“Yes, that is exactly what I mean, Jack,” laughed the 


other. 
“T'll call the French ‘winter,’ and go skating on it; 


and the English ‘summer,’ and walk ; but, oh, uncle,’’ he 
added, “I have to run sometimes.” 

And tumble 

“Once in a while.” 

“Don’t do it often. Seriously, Jack, don’t slur and 
mispronounce your words. The other day I heard Nat 
Williams asking you something, and you answered him, 
‘I don’t cab out it.’ Now, what you meant by ‘cabbing 
out’ you know best yourself.” 

“T meant I didn’t care about it, whatever it was,’’ cried 
the boy. 

“Is it possible ?”’ exclaimed Mr. Trusty; “ then why 
didn’t you say so?” 

“T did, or something that meant that. But I wanted 
to ask you something very particular this morning. May 
I go out camping with some of the fellows this week?” 
“Um,” said Mr. Trusty.” 

*T didn’t understand, uncle.” 

“Um,” returned his uncle again. “I have answered 
you, Jack; I have said something that means my answer. 
That suits you just as well, doesn’t it? According to ycu, 
one need only mean just right, and it’s of no consequence 
what he says.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried the boy; “don’t be like me, uncle ; 
you ought to teach me better.” 

“That is what I believe I am doing. And now, as to 
your request,—what boys are going ? " 

Jack told him. 

“ When do you want to go?” - 

Sat’day.” 

“T don’t know any such day.” 

Jack opened his eyes a moment; then he answered de- 
murely, “ It’s the last day of the week, you know. And 
then he correeted his sloveuly way of saying the word. 
“And bimeby some more fellows are coming,” he added. 
“ When did you say?” 

“* By-and-by,—oh, uncle, you’re hard on me!” 

“Do you remember, Jack, the day that we went to in- 
quire for my old chum, how somebody came to the door, 
and we looked at her at first and doubted whether she 
was a lady or a servant, she looked so very common, al- 
though she was almost too simply dressed for the latter ? 
Then she spoke, and we knew at once that she was a lady, 
not from what she said, because she only answered our 
questions, but from the way in which she said it; her 
voice was trained, and she pronounced her words so well. 
Do you remember, as we went down the steps, I asked 


very polite? I could see that you felt the charm, although 


“ But it’s different,” returned Jack. “I’m a boy, you 


Many valuable and interesting exercises can be made 
by introducing other numbers, with 16, 27, and 125, or/and ‘Sat’day’ and ‘ bimeby,’ and things like these?” 


“Oh, that’s it! So, you are obliged to say, ‘cab out’ 


Jack colored, and then he laughed. “TI don’t believe 


Similar questions in regard to the least common multi-| they’d notice anyway,” he said. “Do I talk much like 


that?” 

“A good deal. And, when you come to making after- 
dinner speeches, you will wish that you hadn’t this habit 
to break up.” 

“ After-dinner speeches?” echoed Jack. 

“Tt was only last week,” pursued Mr. Trusty, “that 
I saw a boy throw down a newspaper with the assertion 
that some day he was going into public life.” 

“That was about election time,” corrected the boy. 
But, uncle, I don’t cab,—care about that now. I want 
to know about the camping out.” 

‘‘ That’s a week off, and this is now.”’ 

“Oh, no, not ’z much ’za week off.” 

“ Jack, what is ‘’zmuch ’za’?” 

“ Asmuchasa week!” returned the boy, with a sigh of 
despair. 

“ Ah, yes; now I understand. You were in a hurry 
to have the week go by, and so you hurried your words as 
if you would hurry the sun?” 

“ That’s so,” said Jack, laughing ; “ you know I always 
talk nicely when I’m not in a hurry.” 

“ But then you usually are in a hurry.” 

“ Well, uncle, it’s such a busy world. . One thing tum- 
bles on top of another so, and that’s the reason, depend 
upon it.” 

“And then, you see,” returned Mr. Trusty, smiling, 
* you always get on so much faster in this way,—just as 
you have-done to-day in finding out about the camping.” 
[he boy looked half-angry at first; then he laughed. 
“Do you remember the old proverb, ‘The longest way 
round is the shortest way home’?” his uncle went on. 
‘‘ You thought the day that you tried the short cut through 
the bog that you would never forget it. Now, can’t you 
see that this kind of talk is the short cut through the bog ? 
It is a sort of thing that it is much easier to leap into than 
to flounder out of. Suppose you keep clear of it, Jack ; 


how does that strike you?” 
“T think "twould,— it would be a good plan,” re- 


turned fhe boy; only, the worst of it is, I don’t always 
carry out my plans.” 

* Who does?” said Mr. Trusty. “ But, if you will 
promise to do one thing, I think it will go far toward cur- 
ing you.” 

What, uncle ? ” 

His uncle named a person who in his talk exaggerated 
the faults that Jack had been reproved for. “ Notice 
carefully whenever you hear him,” said Mr. Trusty, “and, 
if you like his way of speaking, I give you leave to follow 
it.” 

“Into the bog ’’’ questioned the boy. 

“ Yes, into the bog, if you like. But I warn you that 
if you get in as deep as he is, you will never get out. He 
never will.” 

“You better believe I don’t mean to be like him,” 
cried Jack. The other smiled a little. “ But, uncle,’— 
“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Trusty, “the camping business. 
I don’t think of anything to prevent you going.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


BY G. T. FLETCHER. 


The schools seem to be subjected to a cross fire from 
the press, the pulpit, and the pedagogues. Reform in 
some directions is, doubtless, needed, but the conflicting 
views expressed indicate that the nature and cause of the 


Extreme views and reckless criticisms are out of place, 
when a subject of such vital importance is to be consid- 
ered. 

The school is but one factor in producing citizenship, 


its influence. The child’s natural ability, his home train- 
ing and social surroundings, have much to do in forming 
character and determining results. It is said that a large 
percentage of the children in our cities leave school before 
the age of twelve years. No system of instruction can 
prepare children, at this immature period of life, for the 
duties of citizenship. The hard school of experience will 


an old duffer or a muff.” 


bring success or failure, depending upon the circumstan- 


defects in our educational system are not. understood. 


and success or failure in active life is not wholly due to - 
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ces of physical strength, mental fiber, moral character, 
and social condition. The school may have imparted to 
the child the elementary principles of knowledge, and 
‘ve him an impulse in the right direction, — hardly 
more. Fortunately, many children complete a course of 
study in our public schools, and the average result of this 
training, when considered candidly and from all points, will 
be found to be highly creditable. 

Doubtless too many branches are studied, and many 
non-essentials have prominence, and the ratio of memor- 
izing to thinking may be too great. Instruction may be 
made in some directions more practical, but the pupil can- 
not be specially fitted to commence at once, and with suc- 
cess, the vocations of active life; he must serve an ap- 
prenticeship before he can be “at home” in the techni- 
calities of the trades and professions. But his schooling 
should give him the means of acquiring readily business 
knowledge. It should train his mind so that his powers 
are developed, and in readiness to adapt themselves to 
new circumstances. The courses of study require too 
much of teachers and pupils. Less machinery, and more 
personal influence and independent thinking, are needed. 
The popular demand for music, drawing, physiology, 
bookkeeping, temperance instruction, ete., has made school 
work much more burdensome than in the days of the 
“three R's”; and still the call is for more. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY J. A. REINHART. 


THE ELEMENTARY METHOD NOT EXCLU- 
SIVELY PRIMARY IN APPLICATION, 


The Method of Determining Associations.—By this 
name is to be understood that form of teaching activity 
which joins in the consciousness of the learner the right 
form to the right matter, the right sign to the right signif- 
icate; as, for example, the word to the idea, the sentence 
to the thought, the formula to that inner meaning which 
the formula designs to express. It is this aspect of the 
teaching process which determines how much words, defi- 
nitions, concepts, and formulas shall mean to the learner, 
—whether these shall narrowly compass in his intellec- 
tions, or whether they shall at will be his servants to a 
constantly expanding circle of acquisitions. 

Without further exemplification of these three subor- 
dinate methods of teaching in the subject-matters of read- 
ing, oral and written composition, and number, let us con- 
sider what principles of psychology are implied therein. 

In the first place they recognize this fundamental pos- 
tulate of pedagogies; namely, that learning is a psycho- 
logical act having its conditions. Of course it has always 
been admitted that learning is an act of mind; there is 
no escape from that. And that learning is not an inevita- 
ble act; that is to say, that it has its conditions for being, 
—all this is evident. But the application of the thing! 
To know that learning is a process of mind having condi- 
tions which must be realized before learning can begin, 
and to teach under the influence all that is implied here- 
in,—this is a matter for the highest skill. This is what 
Colonel Parker meant when he said that he and his asso- 
cates at Quincey had made a beginning in the study of 
the great art of teaching. And thousands everywhere in 
these days of thinking on educational topics are beginning 
to aspire to the ideal,—not only of philosophy, but of ped 
agogics,—a learned ignorance. 

If we inquire what are the limits of this principle,—to 
what subject-matters, to what schools, whether of primary. 
secondary, or higher instruction is the principle applica- 
ble 5 namely, that the learning process is a psychologic act 

ving certain conditions which instruction must realize, 
—there is but one answer. There are no limits. No- 
where can instruction allowably degenerate into the mere 
‘ommunication of knowledge. There must be an active, 
*ppropriating process, and the conditions for this must be 
met. Is there not what is called the art of the historian, 
the novelist, the orator? And is it not in each case based 
ona study of human nature? So, also, but in a greater 
‘egree, in the ease of the teacher. And each of these 
three subordinate methods of the elementary method have 
their application (in a modified form, of course) to other 
‘tudies than those of the primary school,—in a measure, 
indeed, to all studies. It is only necessary to think the 
Natter out into details; conviction will follow, 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


BY GEN. T. J. MORGAN, 


The untutored negro, who gathers around him a score of semi- 
barbarians in some rude hut in Virginia and imparts to them, from 


Oxford, out of his rich stores of knowledge and wisdom, guides the 
thought of those who go from his lecture-room to shape the affairs 


talent and power. They differ widely in almost every respect. 


work, must read. 
‘What shail he read? General reading.—No categorical answer 


mation which he is to impart to his pupils. He will read to gain 
matter which, though not 


will read for that which will invest his work with new interest, both 
knowledge of current events, and keep alive in him the conscious- 


ation. But above and beyond this, it is desirable that all who aspire 


that tend to increase their professional efficiency. 
Professional reading. —But here again only a broad and suggest- 


which the human mind may be trained. There are books that 
diseuss the organization and government of schools. There are 
books which treat of education historically. There are books which 


of teachers as public servants. ‘There remains to be noticed a wide 
range of books bearing directly upon the teacher's work, that treat 


economy, psychology, ethics, logic, metaphysics, and theology. 
What reading circles do.—Teachers’ reading circles have been 

devised to awaken a spirit of reading ; to indicate, so far as possible, 

what to read, and to bring within reach of the greatest number the 


there is the greatest variety of means adopted to accomplish this. 

What plan shall we adopt in Rhode Island ?—The committee to 
whom this matter was referred have been feeling their way along 
with a view of seeing if there was any demand for such an organ- 
ization. The large number who have paid their fee and joined the 
cirele is ample proof of this. How shall the want be met? Rhode 
Island takes just pride in the fact that she has in the ‘* Institute of 
Instruction ’’ a very effective organization. It is now proposed to 
adopt the essential idea of the reading circle as a legitimate part of 
the work of the institute. The board of directors will appoint 
each year a special committee, whose duty it shall be to recommend 
a few books to be read; to ask that these books be placed in each 
free public library in the state, and made accessible to all. Each 
member of the institute is to be a member of the reading circle 
without any additional fee. This plan has the merit of simplicity. 
It simply enlarges and makes more definite the work of the insti- 
tute ; it will help to awaken a spirit of professional reading ; it will 
build up at important centers carefully selected pedagogical libra- 
ries; it will interest school officers and others as well as teachers in 
this class of books; it will afford scope for freedom ; it will not be 
burdensome to anybody either to do the reading or to work the 
machinery ; it will be flexible and admit of such modifications as 
experience may suggest. The details of the plan will be left to the 
special committee. 

The smallness of our state, the compactness of our organizations, 
the spirit of our teachers, the efficient management of our libraries, 
make it possible for us to aceomplish in this direction what could 
perhaps not be done in any other state. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


BopiLy EXERCISE greatly increases the activity of the lungs. 
They can not, therefore, be truly beneficial to the whole system un- 
less carried on in pure air. Where there are open grounds conven- 
ient to the school the practice should be performed in the open air, 
except when the weather is inclement. The second choice would 
be a spacious hall, well lighted and well ventilated. 


SUNLIGHT AS A DISINFECTANT.—At a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, M. Duclaux detailed the results of 


light upon the vitality of microbes. He found that a few hours of 


iments. He argued, therefore, that the sun is the best disinfectant 
the most active. 


be moving at the rate of a quarter of amile perannum. The front 


varies from three to ten miles; and its length is about a hundred 
and fifty miles. Almost every quarter of an hour hundreds of tons 


most violent manner. The waves are said to be such as to toss 
ibont the largest vessels which approach the glacier as if they were | 


it has tints of the lightest blue as well as of the deepest indigo. 


to be more than an average of a thousand feet thick, advances 
daily toward the sea. 


The knit brow, straining eyes, and fixed attention of the scholar 
andthe moment the toil'af a growing brain becomes laborious, it 


and to regard tension as something tolerable, if not natural. Asa 
matter of fact, no man should ever knit his brow as he thinks, or 
in any way evince effort as he works. The best brain-work is done 


mood. All else is the toil of a weak or ill-developed brain strain- 
ing to accomplish a task which is evidently too great for it. 


everytime we. fall, 


of empires. Between these extremes are all possible varieties of tow? 


HOW TO TEACH NUMBER UP TO 10. 


(Report of a committee appointed to draw up the conclusions of the Pri- 


his own meager store, some crude notions about reading, writing, mary Teachers of Milwaukee relative to certain questions appertaining to 
and arithmetic, is a teacher. So, too, is he who in Cambridge or | the teaching of Primary Arithmetic.) 


1. What is the better method to teach numbers up to 
If with objects, what objects are best adapted 


But they all agree in this,—that each one, in order to succeed in his} to that purpose ? 


Number up to ten should be taught objectively. Not 


can be given to this question. An approximate answer might be only should the teacher be supplied with objects, with 
given thus: Each one will need to read to gain the specific infor-} 1:04 to illustrate, in the presence of the class, the com- 


y required in his class-room| position and relations of numbers, but each pupil should 
work, will be serviceable to him by enriching his scholarship. He do similar work himeelf. In order that this may be done, 
for himself and his pupils, He needs to read for the sake of his|objects should be distributed to the pupils. Objects that 
own intellectual growth and culture. Reading will give him a can be the most easily obtained in sufficient numbers, and 
ness of his relation to the busy world in which he lives. In each}also such as are the most convenient for the children to 
case reading will be serviceable in furnishing a much-needed recre- handle, may be used ; for example, cubes, slats, counters, 
to a permanent and broad suceess in teaching should read books|shoe-pegs, and corn. In order to strengthen the concep- 
tion of the number and to give variety, make use of the 
ive outline can be attempted. There is a class of books that treat objects in the school-room : windows, doors, slates, desks, 
of the general principles of teaching, and especially of the laws by] . 

, pictures, and the parts of the body,—the ears, eyes, 
treat especially of methods of instruction. There are books that fingers, ete. 


As the picture bears the same relation to the object that 


diseuss school systems, school laws, the rights, duties and privileges] the written work does to the spoken, the pictorial repre- 
sentation may be used as a kind of busy work, after the 
of the moral and philosophical sciences, history, language, political | work with the objects, in order to more fully fix the idea 


in the pupil’s mind. 
These purely objective exercises should be followed by 


books most desirable to be read. From the necessity of the case, | exercises in which the groups of objects are not seen, but 


easily imagined ; such as: John having 5 doves, 3 doves 
flew away; how many were left? Mary spent 3 cents 
for a lead pencil, and 2 cents for a slate-pencil ; how much 
did they both cost ? 

In all this work, the pupils should be required to give a 
clear and definite expression of the operation performed. 


METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.—(IL.) 


[In a JOURNAL of late date some one, under the head of ‘* Meth- 
ods in Geography,’’ proposes twenty practic.] questions. Feel- 
ing a kind of inspiration, I will send you such answers as I would 
give, though they may not please the proposer. 

Z. Ricuanrns. 

8. “Name the principal topics under which you may 
group all that you would teach about the county.” 

Ans.—(1) Teach that a county is a subordinate part 
of a State, so organized for political purposes to aid the 
State in administering its laws; (2) that it usually has 
subordinate courts of justice and judges; (3) that it has 
a kind of capital or county-seat, county court-house, jail, 
etc.; (4) show its relation to the state; (5) teach its 
boundaries, shape, size, population, and number of towns. 

9-12. “ Mention some advantages of the synthetic, or 
inductive, method of teaching geography.” 

Ans.—As synthesis is the reverse of analysis, the same 
principles must be observed in teaching geography syn- 
thetically as in teaching it analytically. In teaching it 


some experiments which he had made to determine the effect of sun- synthetically we begin with our own locality, —our school 
7 
exposure to the direct rays re the sun were — pe weaken, | room,—and teach its topographical relation to the ward, 
ind finally to destroy, the pathogenic micrococci used in the exper the city or town, the county, a chan as “aliens es 
which we possess,—the most universal, the most economical, and! worjd, and the universe. We can never fully understand 
, Se a part until we know its specific whole; and, vice versa, 
we cannot fully understand a whole until we know its 
presents a wall of ice five hundred feet in thickness; its breadth parts. Pure synthetical teaching of geography will make 
the pupil acquainted with his own home, town, or State, 
of ice, in large blocks, fall into the sea, which they agitate in the possibly ; but, if confined to this, he, like the man of 
whom Pollock sung, will think “the visual line that girt 
small boats. The ice is extremely pure and dazzling to the eye;|him round, the world’s extreme.” But, let it be remem- - 
The top is very rough and broken, forming small hills and even bered, we cannot always reason inductively in teaching 
chains of mountains in miniature. This immense mass of ice, said geo graphy. To know the geography of my own town will’ 
help me but little to know the geography of another town 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BRAIN-TENSION.—As a recent writer |in China.’ To teach a child what the hub of a wheel is, 
remarks, brain-tension is not a proof of strength, but of weakness. without reference to the rim and spokes, illustrates in % 
are.not tokens of power, but of effort. The intellectual man with |synthetical teaching of geography if it is separated from 
the strong mind does bis -brain-work easily. Tension is friction |i). anal ytieal. Teach, then, the country, or’ any po rtion 


should cease. We are, unfortunately, so accustomed to see brain-|of the world, as a whole, at first, and then the parts which -- 
work done with effort that we have come to associate effort with work, sicho-Wie whole. a : 


10. “What would you use in teaching the change of 


easily, with a calm spirit and equable temper, and in a jaunty seasons ?” 


Ans.—A small, properly mounted globe, and a lamp or 


chandelier in the center of the room, or a tellurian, if it 
Walt to is at hand. But, with a little skill and practice, a teacher 
rue magnan y = —Goldsmith, can use the globe and chandelier successfully. Let the : 
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chandelier in the center of the room represent the sun. 
Carry the globe-earth around the sun, inclined so that its 


North Pole shall point toward the North Star, in the line 
of the Ecliptic, and turn the globe on its axis with one 
hand, from west to east, and you can get a pretty good 
idea of the seasons and of day and night. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


CHEMISTRY. 

11. Unequal adhesion. 

Make a dilute solution of magenta (aniline red) in 
water ; pour into a long test-tube to within an inch and a 
half of the top. Pour into the tube one or two ec. ¢. of 
amyl alcohol (heavy fusel oil), and shake vigorously 
for some time. 

Or, use a dilute solution of iodine in water containing a 
little potassium iodide, add chloroform, and shake as before. 

Result? Conclusions ? 

[The magenta (or iodine) had a stronger adhesion for 
the amy] alcohol (or chloroform) than for water, and was 
therefore withdrawn from its solution in water by the 
other liquid. ] 

12. Diffusion of solids. 

‘Place some powdered “ Hoffman’s violet,” “ Fuchsin 
crimson,” or “crystal green” aniline on the surface of 
water in a large beaker (or, better, in a tank of the solar 
lantern). Result ? 

[The dye-stuff is seen to dissolve slowly, and color the 
water as it settles, spreading gradually till the whole con- 
tents of the beaker (or tank) is colored. ] 


SECOND YEAR IN ARITHMETIC. 
BY SUPT. T. J. MITCHELL. 


Arms. 

I. To teach numbers to twenty, and review the previous 
work. 

This, as in the first year, means all the combinations 
and separations of every number to the limit mentioned. 
Allow no counting up on the fingers or otherwise. The 
result must be known at sight. It is not necessary to use 
objects in the review problems. 

II. To write the numbers taught in words, figures, and 
letters. 

As fast as the numbers are taught, train the children 
to write them in the three forms, as; five,5,and V. Pass 
no errors of any kind. Fix the proper form in the pupil’s 
mind by many repetitions. 

III. To teach Arabic notation to one hundred, and 
Roman notation to fifty. 

This should, also, include numeration, which should be 
carefully explained. But little time must be spent in 
teaching Roman numerals. Allow the pupils to make 
them with splints upon their desks, to write them on their 
slates from dictation, and give them exercise in finding 
them in their books and recognizing them at sight. 

IV. To teach the process of “carrying” and of “ bor- 
rowing.” 

Take great pains to have both of these processes clearly 
understood. Take them up objectively and dwell upon 
them until the pupils can explain and illustrate them in 
a satisfactory manner. 

V. To teach fractions as far as the children can com- 
prehend them. 

Teach halves, thirds, fourths, and other simple fractions, 
objectively, but do not advance too rapidly. Do not use 
the terms numerator and denominator. Simply treat the 
fraction as a part of an object which has been divided. 

VI. To teach coins to one dollar, and Dry, Liquid 
Time, and Linear Measure. np 

Employ only the common units of measure, such as 
pints, quarts, pecks, gallons, hours, days, weeks, months, 
years, inches, feet, and yards. Toy. money and actual 
measures should be repeatedly used to illustrate these 
numbers, and many practical problems involving dollars 
and cents should be given. 


STEPs. 
1. Adding any two numbers and subtracting each from 
their sum ; as,8 +6 = 14, 14-8 = 6, 14-6=8, 


2. Separating any number into two parts, and subtract- 
ing each part from the original number ; as, 12 = 7 -++ 5, 
12 —7=5,12 —5=T. 

3. Separating any number into all the equal parts that 
compose it; as, 12 is composed of two 6’s, three 4’s, four 
3's, and six 2’s. 

4. Combining equal numbers into multiples (multiplica- 
tion) ; as, four 3’s are 12, ete. 

5. Separating multiples into equal numbers (division) ; 
as, in 12 there are two 6's, ete. 

6. Applying the operations learned to the solution of 
practical problems. 

METHODS. 

1. Develop each operation with objects first, then re- 
peat with written work. 

2. Have the pupils write numbers with care, and prac- 
tice counting forward and backward. 

3. Require the combinations and separations to be read 
at sight. 

4. Let the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division tables, to 20, be thoroughly learned, and give 
daily drills upon them. 

5. Frequently test the pupil’s knowledge by such exer- 
cises as these : 
THP 94+8—17; 16—9—?; 
?—12=—7; 3X5=—?; 4K ?=—16; ?X4—12; 9-3=—?; 
I8+?=—6; JofIS=—? Pofl5—5; fof? —4; 

4)16(?; 5)9(3; ?)18(9; 9X O=—? 
DIRECTIONS. 

1. Practice adding columns of figures every day. 

2. Advance slowly, but require rapid mental work. 

3. Supplement the oral drill with plenty of written work. 

4. Teach the children to solve problems and illustrate, 
equations with objects. 

5. Teach all the combinations of any two units, and re- 
quire their sum to be given instantly. 

6. Review constantly. 


CAUTIONS. 


written work. 
2. Give plenty of time to those pupils who do not learn 
readily. 
3. Allow no hesitation, but do not confuse the pupil. 
4. Don’t prompt pupils by asking questions that par- 
tially contain the answer. 
5. Don’t fail to make each step sure before you under- 
take another. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Bditor, Lucius BROWN, Hudson, Mass. 


ALL INTERESTED are invited to contribute such notes, queries, 
problems, ete., to this column, as may be of service to teachers in 
the common and high schools. Methods of teaching in the ele- 
mentary branches, especially new and improved modes of illustra- 
tion, explanation, or demonstration, will be welcomed. A discus- 
sion of methods is desirable. ‘Teachers and others should see to it 
that this department of THe JOURNAL is filled with good things 
as heretofore, at the same time having a care that the mathemat- 
ical column shall not be too exclusively the mathematicians’ ecol- 
umn. Then, if we are sometimes left out to make room for othe: 
matter, we shall be missed. 


NOTE ON THE MULTIPLICATION OF ALGEBRAIC TERMS.— 
If, to any algebraic expression, we add a terms, each equal to 
+b, the effect is to add ab to the expression. This fact is indi- 
eated by the formula, (+a)(+/) = +ab; (read, +a times +) 
equals +ab). If we add a terms, each equal to —), the effect is 
to sultract ab, which-is indicated by (+a)(—b) = —ab. If, from 
any expression, we subtract (or remove) a terms, each equal to +5, 
the effect is to sultract ab from the expression. This is indicated 
by writing (—a)(+h) =—ab. If each of the a terms subtracted 
(removed) is equal to —b, the effect is toadd ab, which is expressed 
by (—a)(—b) = +a. And these four formulas are to be under- 
stood in no other sense than as here explained. Of course, the sev- 
eral statements may be shortened. In the last case, for example, 
we may say that subtracting a times — is equivalent to adding ab ; 
but it is doubtful if a young pupil will see the trath of such a state- 
ment until he has first considered the longer one. 

The editor will be glad to receive communications on this subject, 
giving other methods, or commenting on the above. A discussion 
of the subject cannot fail to be profitable. , 


(New Series.) PROBLEMS. 
Pron. 1.—A boy standing on‘the top of a tower 60 feet h 
observed another boy running ' toward the foot of the tower oaths 
rate of 5 miles an hour, on the horizontal plane. At what rate is’ he 
approaching the first when he is 80 feet from the foot of the tower ? 
Also, how far was the boy from the foot of the tower when he ap- 
proached the foot twice as fast as he approached the top ? 
W. H. 

Pros. 2.—A shaft is 4 ft. square, 50 feet deep, and has at its 
bottom a drift 8 ft. high. What is the length of the longest piece 
of timber, 18 in. square, that can be taken into the drift ? 

SAMUEL C. LEE. 
PRoB. 3.—Prove that the sum of the abscissas of the vertices of 


regular polygon inscribed in the circle whose equation is 


1. Don’t fail to require neatness and exactness in all] q 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING: 
ITS DEVELOPMENT IN THE QUINCY SCHOOLS. 


BY A. V. POND. 


It goes without saying that a teachers’ convention does not draw 
the general public; but, when an industrial drawing exhibition is 
added, some of the people may be expected to come, for the indus- 
trial problem is, as the 15-puzzle was in the days of its furore, in the 
thoughts of everybody. Hence, at the exhibition of industria] 
drawing by the Quincy schvols, recently held at the Girls’ High 
School, Boston, one might meet, not only a throng of educators of 
high and low degree, not only the smaller gathering of specialists, 
but also a sprinkling of the laity to leaven the lump. Of course 
regular convention rs had seen at Saratoga something of the re- 
sults of Mr. Carter's work in the Quincy schools, but to many pres- 
ent the exhibit was new and suggestive of new thought. 

Ten years ago such an exhibit would have been impossible ; fifty 
years ago it would have been more than impossible ; in the stern 
eyes of our fathers it might, in some of its aspects, at least, have 
been considered actually impious ; for, onthe table devoted to the 
work of the first and second grades, we may behold a multitude of 
graven images before which linger, more or less lovingly, the kin- 
dergartner, the specialist, the school superintendent, and the cas- 
ual observer. ‘The latter asks in wonder, *‘ Is this drawing ?”’ 
We answer, Yes; for clay modeling is, in a sense, the completest 
kind of drawing. It is drawing,—not on one plane, but in many 
planes; not on the flat, but in the solid. 


WORK OF LITTLE FINGERS, — FORM. 


Mr. Carter’s system is based on the objective study are. The 
first knowledge of form comes to the child through observation of 
the hand andeye. This naturally leads to expression; indeed, what 
is learned by observation is more firmly fixed by expression, on the 
principle that nothing is so fully our own as that which has been 
shared with another. The ‘‘ expression’’ reacts upon the ‘ im- 
pression ’’ with illuminating power. Knowledge of form may be 
expressed: (1) By language, oral or written: (2) by plane draw- 
ing, constructive or pictorial; and (3) by actual construction in 
any suitable material. Step by step the knowledge gained is con- 
tinued into new forms by invention or design, employing geometric, 
historic, and naturalistic forms. ‘Thus the work done during the 
graded eight years’ course may be classified under four general 
heads, separate, and yet logically connected: (1) Working draw- 
ings; (2) perspective drawings; (3) design; and (4) constructed 
objects. Under this last head, very interesting and suggestive is 
the work of little fingers in the direction of clay moulding. 

Beginning with the sphere, cube, cylinder, square prism, and 
triangular prism, the facts of which are taken in through eye and 
hand, and given out at the finger-ends, the children advance to ob- 
jects based upon these solids, as marbles, beads, blocks, eggs, hats, 
jugs, fruits, and a host of other things. The instinct to make some- 
thing is gratified, and important facts about form are learned and 
expressed. Witness the domestic economy portrayed by this bu- 
reau and these flat-irons, not to speak of the moulding-board and 
rolling-pin placed upon a very fair counterfeit presentment of a 
our barrel. In the domain of natural history, we observe that 
Jumbo is immortalized, together with a large following of fish, 
flesh, and fowl, each after his kind; the harmless, necessary cat is 
numerous, and even the tortoise is on hand. Again: ‘‘ ‘There’s 
the marble, there’s the chisel,’’ likewise the mallet,—a composition 
intended as a graceful tribute to the Quincy granite industry. 
Lastly, we note with satisfaction a pot of beans reposing at the 
foot of a Bunker Hill Monument, by way of an apotheosis of cul- 
ture and patriotism. From a marble to a monument, from a bead 
to a bean-pot,—what a range is here! 


HIGHER GRADES OF WORK.—DESIGN, 


Reluctantly turning from these pleasing images, and the thoughts 
awakened by them, we pass on to observe the same constructive 
feature in the next grades. Design has not been neglected in con- 
nection with the clay work ; the principles of symmetry, repetition, 
and alternation have already been developed by the stick-laying and 
the inventive exercises of the first and second years, so that, now, 
the decorative feature goes hand-in-hand with the constructive feat- 
ure. These penwipers, all of them harmonious in color, and neatly 
all artistic in design, were made at home by the girls from original 
designs drawn at school. ‘The boys, in the meantime, were demon- 
-trating the intellectual equality of the sexes by designing and mak- 
ing a very creditable set of pencil sharpeners; in each case, a thin 
strip of wood was cut out into some original shape and covered with 
emery. No two, we observe, are alike; and this, we hasten to add, 
's not their only merit. Originality is not of necessity a merit. 
Every one admits that Nero was original, but every one denies that 
he was meritorious. In design, the aim is for beauty as well as for 
originality ; hence, all through the grammar grades, beautiful, 
historical, and naturalistic forms are studied, in order to develop in 
the pupil a correct taste in design. 

In these days, when our “ latest novelties ”’ in wall-paper have 
an origin somewhere the other side of Rameses, and the *‘ fresh de- 
signs ’’ in my lady’s chamber are simply fresh from the ruins of 
Pompeii, the seeming immortality of some of the historic forms 
should proyoke study. And beyond this field lies the wider field of 
nature’s geometry, manifested in animal form, in plant life, and even 
in inorganic matter. Unless thus joined with msthetic training, in- 
dustrial training will inevitably defeat its own design. In national 
industries, to compete successfully with older nations, our country 
has now enough of labor, but not enough of taste and skill in that 
labor. The artist must be grafted upon the artisan. 
Viewing the study of industrial drawing from an artistic stand- 
point, freehand perspective or model drawing claims a share of at- 
tention. Moreover, no other kind of drawing gives better peace 
for the judgment and reason, or does more toward helping the chil 
to learn what some of us spend years in learning; namely, to see. 
In the fifth year the difference between a working-view and a per- 
spective view is explained, and a graded course of freehand per- 
spective is developed, to be continued throughout the remaining 
years, 

NEEDLEWORK DESIGN. 
j Among the host of working-drawings made from objects, and ob- 
jects made from working-drawings, we must not overlook these 
clever needlework desigus, drawn at school and applied at home by 
the girls. To the majority of girls and women the gods do not as- 
sign the power, wish, or necessity to wield hammer and saw; and 
if, as men do prophesy, we shall some day see a workshop in every 
boys’ school-house, what then shall we do for our girls ? Training 
in home duties naturally suggests itself. ‘‘ I wish,’’ said a promi- 
nent superintendent, looking at the artistic mats, cushions, and 
lamp-shades embroidered by these Quincy school-children,—‘*I wish 
that all the girls in the schools of our city might, by the application 
of drawing to needlework, be taught some of those things which, 
though small services in themselves, yet make a difference,—the 
difference between bare walls:and a home.’’ Our American life is 
not, like life at ancient Sparta, a complete subordination of family 
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an existence chiefly in the café or on the boulevard ; it is, on the 
contrary, essentially a home life. The prosperity of Americau 
homes is the prosperity of the American nation. Elevate the home 
and you elevate the nation, Civilization has yet many factors that 
elade the census-taker ; our schools possess more influences upon 
the state than are dreamed of in our statistics. The thoughtful 
teacher, therefore, counts well spent the time devoted to a school 
study that suggests home improvement. 
SURF ACE-DEVELOPMENT. 

Side by side with specimens of embroidery is seen some practical 
work in the development of surfaces. A cube, cone, cylinder, or 
other solid, is put before the class, who thereupon draw on paper or 
cardboard, all the surfaces of the mudel; these surfaces are then 
eat out and fitted together to form a similar model. In some 
gchools this etudy of developments, always interesting to pupils, is 
made materially profitable by the number of drawing models pro- 
duced. The feature is of undoubted utility in many callings 
What, for example, would the art of the modern tailor or dress- 
maker be without a knowledge of the development of surfaces ? 
This work may be very accurately done by the use of instruments. 
In this connection it is well to allude to the geometrical problems, 
calling special attention to their necessity in producing working 
views, designs, and constructed objects. 

INDIVIDUALITY. 

Passing on to the work of the upper grades, and still directing 
special attention to the constructive feature, we are surprised to see 
the amount of individuality expressed. We note particularly a 
book-rack of massive mould, carved with an uncompromising stur- 
diness, which argues in the maker definite ideas about wear and 
tear. ‘This ** Gentleman’s Workbox,” rightly so labeled, severely 
methodical as to its inner arrangements, is evidently the design 
of some serious youth of celibate inclinations. Among the girls’ 
productions we admire a cushion, embroidered with a conventional 
design, harmonions in color, graceful in line, and neat in execution. 
The influence of historic and plant form was apparent, but not ob- 
trusively so. 

In so large a collection of constructed objects, such as foot-stools, 
match-safes, work-boxes, double-runners, brackets, boot-jacks, and 
other articles of ornament and use, all of them made by children 
from their own working drawings, there must inevitably be some 
oddities, some erudites, particularly since strict injunctions had 
been given that the hand-work should be the children’s own. Yet 
viewed as a whole, aud considered in connection with its far-reach- 
ing results, such an exhibit is mfost gratifying. It is more than 
gratifying,—it is thought-provoking. It gives rise to many ques- 
tions, all of which, even to the cui bono of the casual observer, are 
worthy of a well-weighed answer. 

SHOULD INDUSTRIAL TRAINING BE ENCOURAGED ? 


Many educators consider that industrial drawing, as pursued in 
these schools, is the basis of a coming wide-spread industrial train- 
ing. Others, again, deny the necessity of further industrial train- 
ing; they would present art education simply as a study of historic 
and «wsthetic forms, divesting it of its constructive features, on the 
ground that only a small percentage of our population is obliged, 
in daily labor, to make or read working drawings. 

Now it is true indeed that the percentage is small; but this is 
one of the very conditions that industrial education seeks to change. 
If the percentage is small, why not increase it? In other words, 
since the workman who can read and make a working drawing is 
better paid than his fellows who cannot,—since he is thus raised a 
step above them,—why not give all at least the chance to rise ? 
The bottom places will hardly be simultaneously vacated. Kefer- 
ring to one of our many social problems, namely, *‘ hard times,’’ we 
find that by many political economists large public improvements 
are sugyested as the best remedy for the condition of the poor at 
such times. With the increase of such improvements, and with the 
constant extension of church and school, we need not fear that the 
supply of workmen who can draw will be greater than the demand 

or them. 

As far as general industrial education is concerned, perhaps its 
best ra/son d’étre may be found in the fact that it actually lessens 
the criminal percentage of the population. Industrial education of 
the children of paupers and criminals has been made a successful 
feature of the English government policy. Whether, with our 
widely different condition of things, manual training ean be profit- 
ably given in our American publie schools, is sti!l a vexed question, 
though the value of such training as a preventive of crime is un- 
doubted. In the meantime, industrial drawing has no need to shel- 
ter itself behind manual training; it can stand on its own merits. 
A thoughtfully-planned system, such as that carried out in the 
Quiney schools, commends itself by its own results in the school, 
in the home, and in our industries. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 

Every art teacher, in devising a scheme of work, naturally seeks 
the suggestions of educators in other branches. Perhaps if the sug- 
gescions of all were taken, but little of the original fabric of the 
planner would remain, One is reminded of the story of the artist 
who took from his easel a picture, the result of many years’ study, 
aud placed it on exhibition, giving to every one who should see it 
permission to make a chalk-mark on whatever part of the painting 
did not please him. When, after a short time, the artist returned, 
there was no trace of the beautiful picture to be seen; all that was 
visible was an expanse of chalk marks. 

Now the chalk marks of public: opinion are, in many ways, in- 
ria Outside suggestions lead the planner to carefully verify 

's methods, ‘The doctrine still holds,—prove all things, hold fast 
to that which is good. In a system like the one just reviewed, 
what features could be withdrawn without detriment to the whole ? 

= liberal in our views of education, we cannot deny that training 
H ich will allow expression by working drawings or perspective 
Thee” for by them, eye, hand, and mind are equally trained. 
F "s Is gained the ability to represent the facts and appearance of 

orm, and appreciation of pictorial art is awakened. We can by 
f ° means spare that important means of expression,—constraction,— 
- It satisfies the natural impulse of children to make; 1t corrects 
the equally nataral impulse to destroy. Nor can we easily spare 
the design feature, furnishing as it does the best means of develop- 
ing the esthetic side of our subject. 

Industrial drawing has a definite influence toward home imprave- 
ment. In its influence, it is not, as many think, limited to the 
needs of those who, in after life, may apply it directly to their busi- 
con It is usefal to all who desire to possess that characteristic 

8 worshipped in New England under the title of faculty, 
‘nd to this day, reverenced in other lands under other names. 


Pcs ‘The JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, published in Boston, has 
oan made arrangements by which a western edition will be is- 
anal to be devoted especially to the interests of the large body of 
‘ana 1ers and educators in the West. THE JOURNAL is now in its 
eden oond volume, and holds a prominent position in the list of 
ms veational publications, As a representative and exponent of ad- 
pea thought on educational topics, it well deserves the unusual 
ao it has attained. We believe that no teacher who is fully 
've to his work can well afford to be without this enterprising 
Weekly,”"—The Dartmouth, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE SIGNS +, —, X, +. 


Mr. Editor:—In Toe JourRNAL of the 24th ult. your corre- 
spondent is probably in error in saying that ‘‘ Writers on the 
subject are not agreed upon the result indicated by 12 + 2 X 3.” 
In proof, we beg leave to quote what may be found, substantially, 
in any reliable treatise on algebra : 


1. (Terms.) ** Quantities are said to consist of one or more terms 
accordingly as they are composed of one or more parts separated by 
the signs + or —. Thus, a is a quantity of one term; so, also, 
is each of the quantities 3a, a X b or ab, a%b, abe, and so on. 
Again, a + bis a quantity of two terms; so, also, is a — ); and 
so area X b +a X ¢, or ab + ac; anda’h + abc, and soon, A 
quantity of three terms is of the form a + ) + c, ete.”’ See Lund’s 
Easy Algebra, Cambridge, 1851. 

2. ‘* A line drawn over several numbers, or a parenthesis inelud 
ing them, shows that the numbers so connected are to be united, 


and the result used as asimple number; as, 7 -+-3—2 XK 5 = 40; 
or, (7+ 3—2)+2=—4. But, 7+3—2 kK 5=0,” 

Thus, by definition, terms as quantities are separated by the 
signs + atid —; but the signs X and + unite the quantities be- 
tween which they stand in one expression. Ilence, the several 
steps in a formula are determined by the signs + and —, and, 
consequently, no subsidary process can properly end at a sigu of 
multiplication ; and, when both the signs X and + occur in an ex- 
pression, and since the multiplication must be performed before the 
division can be effected, it takes the precedence, whether it comes 
before or follows the sign +. This whole matter was settled long 
ago by the general consent and usage of savansand mathematicians 
the world over. It is not, therefore, amenable to any process of 
reasoning or demonstration, and accordingly Mr. Newby’s inter- 
pretation of the expression, 12 + 2 X 3 = 2, is that which is gen- 
erally accepted. GEORGE JACKSON, 

Boston, 1886, 


“ORIGINALITY” AND “ ENTHUSIASM.” 


Mr. Editor :—You talk of originality and enthusiasm, but what 
chance has a teacher of independent proclivities to accomplish the 
promptings of his spirit when a definite course of study is laid down 
for him with definite outlines and methods, according to which a 
definite amount of learni«g is to be stuffed into the children, with 
definite text-books preseribed, and, worse still, the use of any oth- 
ers rigorously denied ? Woe to the teacher who dares introduce 
an innovation without the sanction of the superintendent, especially 
if he masquerades behind a school board! Can machines produce 
living, thinking beings ? Can machines produce anything bat ma- 
chines ? It appears to me that one of the most marked impedi- 
ments to originality and enthusiasm on the part of the teacher is 
our graded system,—not the system as it ought to be, but the sys- 
tem as it generally is, where some lofty personage sits at the head 
of the concern, and all the subordinate teachers are so many ma- 
chines for registering and executing the will of the great superin- 
tendent, who alone is a law unto himself. J. M.N. 

Illinois, 1886. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


HOW TO USE THE MOULDING BOARD. 


Will some one please give directions for using a moulding-board 
in connection with the study of geography, or tell where I ean find 
them ? * 


Ans.—The board is supposed to rest upon a table around which 
the children stand. Zine-lined boards are the best, but wood will 
answer the purpose. Have a soap box (a convenient size) filled 
with fine, moist sand. If this sand is not even, have it sifted. For 
beginners, it is better to sketch the outline of the map on the 
moulding-board with chalk. Suppose South America to be so 
drawn ; then, with the class about her, the teacher covers the 
form with sand, making a layer of sufficient thickness to lie 
smoothly. Now she builds the Andes Mountains, pressing the land 
into wedges ; then the coast ranges on the last, naming as she 
works. Depressions marked by pencils will represent the Amazon, 
La Plata, and Orinoco rivers. ‘The watersheds between the plains 
should be carefully madé, and the class should notice that the ele- 
vation between the Orinoco and Amazon is so slight that the con- 
necting Cassiquiare flows in two directions in the different s:asons, 
Some teachers use silk or worsted to represent the rivers, bits of 
cedar for furests or woody plains, and grass for prairies. Buttons 
may represent cities. Care should be taken to mould only the 
prominent surface features, and to keep these in the minds of the 
class. After they become used to shaping the map with the outline, 
they may try to mould without any helping lines. 


PARABLE OF THE POLLENS. 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


Oh, the pretty little Housatonias! a patch of their delicate stars 
here, a patch there, all over the low meadow. Let us look closely 
at them. In this patch we see four little stamen-tips held up even 
with the white cross made by the four lobes of the petal; in the 
next patch the two stigmas spread out above the opening corolla; 
the two kinds are always in different patches; the sort that shows 
the tips of the anthers and with the open corolla has a short style 
which brings the two stigmas half-way up the tube of the corolla; 
the other sort has the anthers low and the stigmas high. The par- 
tridge-berry and the primrose have their flowers on the same plan ; 
and we ask what the plan is for ? > 

Now when the little insect, flying from clump to clump over the 
moist meadow, alights on these little violet-colored, dainty flowers 
for his breakfast, he pokes his tongue down into the tube for the 
nectar, he gets his face smeared with pollen from the high anthers, 
and as he flies to the high stigmas that pollen is rubbed off by them, 
which is just what was meant to be done, for the pollen will only 
ripen into seeds when left in the stigma; also, as he gets the pollen 
from the low anthers he carries it to the flowers with the low 
stigmas ; so he finds the flowers contrived for his service as nicely 
as any plan can be devised for a certain end. So, if you look at 
the laurel with its nicely arranged corolla in such regular rosy 
points with the tips of the stamens bent over, each in its particular 
niche, you see a wonderful contrivance for the bee to earry the 
pollen from flower to flower ; for the filaments are so mauy springs 
which will remain until the flower fades, unless touched ; but as the 
bee _— them in his search around the ovary at the bottom of 
the 
dust over the body and legs of the bee. Try it with your finger, 
and see the shock with which the ten anthers project their grains 


as if shot from a pea-shooter. Then the dusty fellow flies to an-' 


other blossom, and while he revolves about the stigma with his head 
in the tube he leaves all his bags of gold in that safe bank to accumu- 
late interest while the season lasts, and at the same time he sets 
off another round of shot from the ten spring-guns and gets loaded 
up for another trip. Isn’t this a capital contrivance? And yet 
the bee doesn’t know anything about it, and his part in it is an un- 
conscious one, although so essential. ‘The flower itself knows noth- 
ing of the purpose, and if it were conscious it might even consider 
the spring of the filaments and the scattering of its pretty yellow 
pollen, leaving the soft anthers bare and the little pink pockets 
empty, as a terrible calamity, quite ignorant that this seeming dis- 
aster is the climax of its growing activity, the great object of its 
destiny, and the aim of all its loveliness and symmetry. So is God’s 
plan for us careful and minute for the fullest development of our 
powers, for the most increasing blessing of our existence. We do 
not understand that wise and beneficent plan, and when our golden 
pollen of hopes is scattered and the accumulations we have delighted 
in are borne away, we grieve at the loss and think God has for- 
gotten to bless us; but be contrives in the beginning for the end and 
works all things together for good to us; we may wither as the 
bright laurel-bloom, but still we know God’s purposes for us will 
ripen, and He has marked out every step of the way for us; for His 
pians are kind and can never fail, and all our tears are counted by 
Him. He who makes such careful provision for the fruitage of 
the flowers, contrives as well for us, though we see not how. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eciipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


M r first is twice or more my second, 
Vhich is a quadruped ; 

My third and Tourth, as one word reckoned, 
Is what we sometimes tread. 

My whole, as commonly we’re beckoned, 
Is usually well-said. 


ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS, 


Will a man leave the snow of Lebanon which cometh from the 
rock of the field ? or shall the cold, flowing waters that come from 
another place be forsaken ?—Jer, xviii: 14. 


Find hidden in the above: 


1. An animal. 12. A brave man, 
2. ‘To know. 13. To run easily, 
3. Part of a bird. 14. Not the same. 
4. A native of an ancient city. 15. Bleating of cattle. 
5. A covering. 16. A plaited string. 
6. A trifle. 17. Mean. 
7. Part of a house. 18. Curse. 
8. Everything. _19. A meadow. 
9, A great blessing. 20. A persenal pronoun. 
10. Present time. 21. Wickedness. 
11. A heavenly body. 22. Ancient. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 5. Clamorous. 
2. A sort of repository. 6. Method. 


3. Inferior. 7. A consonant. 

4, A boy’s name. 

ENIGMA, 

Composed of 36 letters. 

My 36, 10, 24, 34, is what God is. 

My 6, 25, 2, 13, 4, is the centre of life. 

My8, 31, 3, 14, 10, 16, is deep sadness. 

My 5, 1, 35, 24, 25, 30, is the best place. 

My 16, 31, 26, means gained. 

My 11, 7, 24, 1, 20, 18, is what 36, 12, 24, 22, does for man. 

My 27, 1%, 9, 23, 28, 26, names the promised land. 

My 16, 14, 2, 32, 33, is anger. 

My 27, 13, 15, 16, 29, is one reward in heaven, 

My 17, 2f, 3, 10. 26, 1, is a seat of power. 

My whole is a quotation from a familiar and rr hymn 
by 4, 6, 10, M, 35, HE M, 15, 12, 3, 25. . Cc. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF JAN. 14. 


PuONETIC CHARADE.—Invaded. 

DECAPITATIONS.—1. Event, vent. 2. Evolution, volution. 3. 
Ewry, wry. 4. Frow, row. 5. Fugh, ugh. 6. Fuse, use. 7. 
Gage, age. 8. Agate, gate. 9. Ketch, etch. 10. Mill, ill. 

BIBLICAL EN1IGMA.—Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God. 

ZOOLOGICAL DIAMOND.— . 


PEBBLES. 

— Cattle, when bitten by a rabid dog, are sent to the bone yard ; 
men to Pasteur. 

— Canon Farrar came to the country for a rest, and took away 
$25,000. He will take the rest on his next visit. 

— A philosopher says that the best way to avoid getting into 
debt is to die young. 

— One of the reasons why Melancthon thought death was a bless- 
ing was, because it would free him from theological discussions. 

— They now make bread out of lumber, Pine Knot says that 
he believes that the secret was discovered in his boarding-house. 

— Bees can predict the weather. Combine a bee and a small boy 
and they can produce a squall. —Boston Post, 

-- A little girl of four, after watching her father intently for 
some time eout: ‘‘ Papa, you took your nice brown eyes from 
me. 

— Another point of eeonomy is to look for seed of the same kind 
as you sow; and not to hope to buy one kind with another kind. 

— Emerson. 

— So cunningly has nature ordered it that whatsoever man ought 

to obey he cannot but obey. Before no faintest revelation of the 


ower, they all start off and discharge their battery of pollen-' 


godlike did he ever stand irreverent ; least of all, when the godlike 
showed itself revealed in his fellow-man. —Cariyle. 
— Solar energy. — ‘‘ Jimmie, what makes the Chinazers’ eyes 
srear up at their corners, like this?’’ Jimmie(who once attended 
school a week): ‘‘ Well, I shouldsay! Don’t you know? Why, 
they comes from a hot climate, you know, an’ the sun warps um up 


that way,” —Harper’s Bazar, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FEB. 4, 1886. 


Loox ror our New Premium TO SvuBSsCRIBERS, 
EACH WEEK. Firry PREMIUMS MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
EACH SUBSCRIBER TO THE JOURNAL. 


Tue action of the Rhode Island Teachers’ Association 
in regard to the management of the reading-circle move- 
ment is both unique and suggestive. Dr. Morgan’s re- 
port, as presented in another column, is a solution of some 
of the difficult problems which meet the circles as now 
organized. 


Tue master of a large grammar school writes: ‘ Every 
teacher in our school is a subscriber to one or another of 


the times is the desire of teachers to subscribe for and 
read their own educational paper. 


REMEMBER that the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the New England Association is to be 
held at Washington, Feb. 23, 24, and 25. The program 
embraces a multitude of topics to be discussed by a large 
multitude of people. State and other superintendents 
should go or send substitutes. Congress needs your light 
and guidance on National Aid and other questions. 


Tue New England Normal Association,—C. C. Rounds, 
president,—will meet at Boston, Feb. 5 and 6. It is de- 
sirable that every normal school in New England be repre- 
sented at this meeting, and by as many of its faculty as 
possible. Ample time has been allowed for discussion, 
and the topics presented deserve careful consideration 
Teachers are requested to send questions for a normal- 
school “ Query-box ” to the president, at Plymouth, N. H., 
or to the secretary, Miss Amelia Davis, at Framingham, 
Mass. 


Tae Racor IsLanp MEETING of teachers was a great 
success, in numbers and in intelligent interest. President 
Pease and his assistants won great credit for an admirable 
program, well executed ; and the report of this meeting, 
with that of Vermont, will be found to be most excellent 
reading. Five huudred members paid their annual en- 
rollment fees to the treasurer of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute. Beat this, which State can? Rhode Island is 
ahead until others are heard from. 


THE sad intelligence reaches us, as we go to press, that 
' the distinguished educator, Dr. Philbrick, is dead. Since 
the paralytic shock of a week ago, he has seemed just at the 
door of death; but his strong constitution and great vital- 
ity held him in life, though totally unconscious of the sym- 
pathies and ministrations of friends. His life has been 
one of unceasing devotion to the cause of education; and 
the multitudes of his friends and fellow-laborers in this 
and other lands will mourn the sudden departure of a 


life we have known the value of his counsels; and that ex- 
ample and those counsels will be of peculiar value to us 
and to the cause as the years come and go. 


Tue meeting of the Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Burlington last week, was one of universal 
interest, as will be seen by reading the report of the 
meetings in Tue JourNAL of this week. The leading 
educators of the State were present, including Gov. Saml. 
E. Pingree, Hon. Justus Dartt, Pres. M. H. Buckham, 
Prin. Edward Conant; A. E. Leavenworth and A. H. 
Campbell of the Normal Schools; C. N. Sims, LL.D., 
chancellor of Syracuse University, N. Y.; H. M. Willard, 
principal of Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River; Prin. A. 


movement is cordially indorsed by Pres. N. A. Calkins, 
Dr. Harris, Prof. W. H. Payne, F. Louis Soldan, Miss 
Rose Cleveland, Mrs. Delia L. Williams, Dr. Hagar, Dr. 
Rounds, Dr. Dickinson, Dr. Mowry, General Morgan, 
Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Dr. Baldwin, Dr. Stearns, Hon. 


John Eaton, Hon. E. E. White, Hon. John Hancock, Pro- 


fessor James, Superintendent Barringer, Dr. J. H. Smart, 
Dr. Robert Allyn, Professor Hailmann, Dr. Duryea, Hon. 
E. E. Higbee, Julia S. Tutweiler, Hon. Newton Bateman, 


and many others. A National Board of Council has been 
selected, and the plans of the C. T. R. U. will be an- 
nounced in due season. The following letter from Dr. 
Newton Bateman, of Illinois, expresses the sentiments of 
the great body of indorsers : 


Dear Dr. Vincent :—I am exceedingly glad that the beneficent 


Hardy, of Academy; and and powerful agencies and methods of the Chautauqua Literary and 


able and eminently practical, and the discussions spirited. 
The first great step to be taken to improve the Vermont 


intendent Dartt, President Buckham, and Edward Conant, 
this reform. 


during the sessions of this meeting it presented a scene of 
beauty rarely enjoyed. The trees, and indeed all objects 
on either side of the streets, were mantled with a thick 
coating of ice, and as the dancing rays of light were re- 


sight not to be soon forgotten. At night the streets 
were illuminated, and the coasting was the finest that 
has been afforded this winter. 


representative educators of the State. The papers were | Scientific Cirele are now to be employed for the benefit of the great 
host of secular teachers in our country. It is a magnificent enter- 


rise, timely, ingpiring, and full of bright and blessed promise. 
Vho can doubt that the same forces which have proved so marvel- 


i i ‘ ' ously successful in the case of the C. L. 8S. C., will work out equall 
public schools is for the State to adopt the town system A tha 
in place of the district system. Governor Pingree, Super-| especially as these forces are to be organized, handled, and wielded 
by the same man whom God has already so signally honored and 
blessed in works of this order. I shall be an intensely interested 


were chosen a committee to secure legislation to promote | observer of this new movement. My deepest convictions and sym- 
pathies are and will be with you. Would that labors which task 


! . 4 all my time and strength would allow me to bear some active part, 
Burlington isa city of great attractions at all seasons, but | however humble, in so noble an enterprise! but that may not be. 


Most cordially yours, NEWTON BATEMAN, 


Look For our New Premium TO SvuBSCRIBERS, 


EACH WEEK. Firtry PREMIUMS MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
flected from bole and limb and twig, they presented a|EACH Susscriper TO THE JOURNAL. : 


Acr 1x TeacuinG.—There are compensations where 


The sleds attained a] we Jeast expect them, as in the scarcity of efficient young 


terrific rate of speed. As the coasting traverses flew/men for all the positions that the school-room opens. 


down the hillsides, the streets seemed one blaze of light! Good teachers and wise supervisors are not born in a day, 
in front, while on either side the flitting trees caused a though the demands for them are. The compensation 


high degree. 


THE Ohio Educational Monthly, speaking of the U. 
your publications.” One of the most promising signs of |S. Bureau of Education, says : 
** The vacancy occasioned hy the resignation of Commissioner 


Eaton has not yet been filled. The President seems to be taking 


the appointment will be controlled largely by political considera- 
tions, this desire would have been expressed in a united effort. 
“© There would be eminent fitness in the appointment of Dr. 


General Garfield's request, drafted the bill which established the 
Bureau, and he has ever since been a stanch supporter of the de- 


partment. 


‘** There is another important consideration which we fear will 
not have the weight it should have. The ignoring of party inter- 
ests in filling this high office would be a most valuable precedent, 
and would do much to check the mischievous tendency all over the 


control.’’ 


would give such universal satisfaction as Dr. White. 
We believe that President Cleveland is desirous of |r 


State your preferences and they will be heeded. If.you|r 


Reading Union. Its objects are, to promote the training 
and to secure the highest culture of the American teacher 
in the home and in the school. There is to be full 
codperation with State reading and other educational cir- 


noble man, and of a loving, sympathetic brother, In his 


succession of light and shadow that was beautiful to a| will be in the reémployment of men who have passed their 
The picture was one that cannot be de- 
scribed, and it could be appreciated only by being seen. 


prime. The security of the teacher’s position in age is 
good. Few committees ever drop a man from supervisor’s 
place or from the school-room until he is older than men 
who remain active in most other similar labors. But once 
out of place, it is practically impossible for him to return. 
The men who are out are, as a rule, those who left the 
school-room for some other business, and to return is next 


time to deliberate. There is a strong desire on the part of many|to impossible. We have rarely known a man, after many 
educators of the country to see Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, at years of service, tobe retired until a very advanced age, 
the head of the Bureau; and, but for the general expectation that on the ground of his age. It ought to be easy for first- 
class men when out of position to return, as well with 
white hairs as with black ; and, if the prospective death of 
White, aside from his peculiar qualifications for the office. It is} well-equipped men shall recall such men to service, utiliz- 
known to many that he prepared the memorial to Congress and, at ing their ability and experience, it will be a just, as well 
as a profitable, movement. 


A DirrerEeNce.—Teachers are sometimes impatient 


because the public does not appreciate their work. The 
instructor of youth does not receive as much gratuitous 
country to subject important educational positions to political| advertising as some other workers. The woman suffra- 
gist, the prohibitionist, the law and order leader, the friend 
Tue JouRNAL has recently received a large number]of animals, all receive abundant newspaper attention. 
of letters from prominent educators, urging the candidacy |There is philosophy in this. The man who is tearing 
of Dr. White, and notwithstanding the fact that there are|down an old building will have more lookers-on than the 
other candidates in the field who would render most valu-|man who is laying the foundation for a new one. The 
able service in that office, we are well assured that no one|man who is uprooting a tree will have a host of friends 
about him, but the one who plants one does it alone. The 


eform clubs, for instance, are tearing down poorly.formed 


gratifying the opinions of our strongest men in regard to| characters, are uprooting bad habits, and the reporter is 
the appointmant that he may make, without reference to|on the alert for every bit of news about them. The teacher 
party lines, and it is in order*for men and women of all|is forming characters that will never need the reform-club 
degrees to send in their honest petitions to the President. | provess,—is planting habits that will never need to be up- 


ooted. She receives no public attention because the work 


are silent, the best man may not be appointed. she is doing is not peculiar. She works like the sunlight, 
and not Jike the lightning ; she tones up, builds up, puri- - 


Tue telegraph informs us that the Board of Manage- fies, clarifies, awakens, and quickens. She is doing pre- 
ment of Chautauqua University, of which Dr. J. H. Vin- cisely what is expected of her, and silence on the part of 
cent is the able and popular Chancellor, has established a the press means good work on her part. It is only when . 


new department, to be styled the Chautauqua Teachers’}®¢ does the unexpected that she becomes notorious. It - 
is all to the credit of the profession that the teacher is 


rarely in the news column. 


More Men.—There is clearly a greater demand for male 


cles, providing several regular courses of reading and|teachers than can be met with first-class material, under 
study, with Practical helps and counsels to its members. existing conditions. Not every man, not every bright 
Diplomas will be given by the university, which is char-|man, can successfully teach or supervise. In America the 


tered and gives degrees under the New York laws, The!demand increases, and the supply threatens to lighten, 
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The increase of school children multiplies fabulously, 
because with the foreign population, gaining upon us 
with unprecedented rapidity, the large family is more 
popular than with native Americans ; because there is a 
tidal wave city-ward and toward the manufacturing towns, 
and it is only in such places that good work and profit- 
able positions offer themselves to men ; because such in- 
crease opens up new localities, either by relocating indus- 
trial works or by the swarming of the well-to-do classes 
to better surronndings ; because every city or town at- 
taining large size requires a superintendent, who should 
come directly from the school-room ; because lesser towns 
are certain to unite in employing an expert superintend- 
ent. Where are the men to come from? The book 
houses more and more drain the supervisors’ office and 
the teachers’ desk for professional authors and compilers, 
for agents and directive duties. Educational journals, 
and even the daily press, look out for bright pedagogical 
pens; while all this time the supply is reduced. Men 
are rare who ean go into the school-room without special 
professionel training. There are demands now which 
can scarcely be met by academic or collegiate education 
alone. On the other hand, the old-time normal school 
course is not sufficient. The four years’ or advance course 
is as necessary to satisfy the requirements as the two 
years’ study of old was. And the advantage of both nor- 
mal and collegiate training is recognized. Men went into 
teaching in other days because it was the quickest pro- 
fession they could get into; and now that it takes almost 
as much money and nearly as long a time as law, medi- 
cine, or the ministry the conditions are changed. In or- 
der to attract as keen minds, as good spirits, as loyal man- 
hood to the teachers’ ranks as are attracted elsewhere the 
inducements must be increased,—salaries must be secure, 
position guaranteed, social privileges enlarged, honors 
multiplied. Let every friend of the school endeavor to 
dignify the teacher’s place and work. . 


Now AND THEN we come across a fond mother, living 
in luxury, herself accomplished in literature and art, who 
has made up her mind that the brain of her little family 
must not be forced by premature schooling. ‘ My little 
girl is eight years old and cannot read; and this dear 
little boy is not going to be broken down by confinement, 
but shall have plenty of time to develop his physique. I 
have sent my oldest daughter, now fourteen, to the cele- 
brated girls’ college at , where she can study hard 
for a few years and make up for her present deficiency.” 
The theory is specious, but it leaves out one fundamental 
factor in education,— the irrepressible mental activity, es- 
pecially of the American child. In the present case this 
natural restlessness and craving to know and do something, 
which is the legitimate result of our whole American life, 
is intensified to the last degree, in this family, by a bril- 
liant and stimulating social atmosphere, luxurious living, 
and the thousand and one temptations that beset the off- 
spring of every well-to-do household in the land. 

We observe that little master Joe is fast developing, 
under this indulgent theory, into a little home-demon, who 
mobs the family, turns every meal into a quarrel for things 
he ought not to eat, makes life hideous for his sisters, and 
causes the distinguished guest to prefer the poorest hotel 
to the most lavish entertainment in such a disorderly pal- 
ace. The “sweet little girl” who can’t read is growing 
up a big baby, whining at her mother’s apron-strings, mon- 
opolizing the time and exhausting the patience of all the 
sisters, grandmothers, cousins, and aunts, to furnish enter- 
tainment for her little ladyship. After a week in the 
“Female College ” the grown-up daughter awakes to the 
dismal fact that she is an expensive dunce among a set of 
bright, knowing girls. If her conscience has not been 
destroyed, she probably grapples with study in a way that 
breaks down her health and sends her home another 
young lady invalid, while mother and all the family con- 
nections denounce the school as a girls’ slaughter-house. 
Or, more probably, she falls under the influence of the 
sharp, scheming brigade in the college, and becomes an 
adept in the numberless ways by which that style of smart 
girl shirks work, cheats her teachers, keeps her best slip- 
per foremost, flirts outside, and ends by carrying home a 
lying diploma, which covers up her ignorance and deceit 
by telling several big whoppers about her acquirements 
and deportment. Education of the head, the heart, and 

the hand is the divine right of every American child ; 


and the family that tries to dodge this infallible law will 
simply ventilate a false theory to-day, with the sure result 
of wreck and sorrow in a future near at hand. 


OUR POLICY. 


Some of us were brought up'in the good old days when 
a great newspaper was little more than a fresh pamphlet, 
every morning reflecting the dominant personality of the 
Jupiter or Olympus, who were the alpha and omega of 
the whole concern. It was certainly a convenience to a 
certain style of reader to have his opinions duly served 
with his buckwheats, and “a policy” furnished at the 
price of his monthly subseription. Like the admiring 
pupil contemplating the pedagogue in Goldsmith,— 

’ “* Still he gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.”’ 
In the case of the editorial magnate, the “one small 
head ” was supposed to carry all that was worth knowing 
by the diligent reader of the “ organ” aforesaid. 

But, in time, the reading public observed that the “ one 
small head ” theory of editorship had a disagreeable tend- 
ency toward the development of journalistic “ big head,” 
and, to-day, by common consent, the “ organ” is falling 
into disrepute, and the great editor, with a “consistent 
policy ” attachment, is voted the prince of bores. Amer- 
ican life is altogether too broad and complex to be held 
in solution by any one brain, however capacious, alert, 
and positive. So the very journals created by the tyran- 
nical personality of the great newspaper kings of a gener- 
ation ago, are now many-sided reflectors of the varied tend- 
encies of the national life, edited by utilizing the best 
available talent and experience in many directions; their 
best service to the reader being the perpetual challenge to 
a vigorous, discriminating, and all-round habit of thought 
on public, social, and religious matters. Of course there 
is a policy in this style of journalism,—not the little, per- 
sonal, infallible policy that watches its own shadow on the 
wall, and calls that “consistency,” — but the broad and 
generous intention of giving the daily reader every possi- 
ble opportunity of forming an enlightened and independ- 
ent judgment on all matters of great public concern. 

Especially in educational journalism is this the only 
consistent policy that entitles any journal to a hearing. 
The 350,000 teachers of the United States are not a flock 
of sheep to follow a big or little bell-weather over the wall 
on any matter really before the educational public. The 
great need of the educational public, especially the teach- 
ers of our country, is, not to be marshaled in educational 
sects and parties, led by infallible specialists, contemptuous 
of each other, and given to the abuse of the unfortunate 
parents who demur to offering their children as object 
lessons to illustrate the last patent for bringing in the ed- 
ucational millennium. There is no prominent topic of 
school organization, management, or instruction that has 
not more than one true, and several plausible, aspects. 
There is a truth involved not to be evolved by a narrow, 
partisan type of journalism, but rather by turning the 
mirror to every side, and patiently using the method of 
true scientific investigation in trying to separate the per- 
manent from the accidental,—finding out the limits of 
knowledge with a becoming modesty before those prob- 
lems that most perplex the wisest educator. This style of 
journalism is an offense to the whole class of narrow “ ex- 
perts ” whose only notion of a paper is an organ. If any 
man conceives himself to be the one inspired leader of the 
national school-house, he is apt to resent the lack of rev- 
erence for his majesty. But, meanwhile, the fair-minded 
reader becomes, weekly, more grateful for a journal that 
does not presume to dictate, but aims to furnish the most 
valuable opportunities of independent judgment. 

The policy of this journal aims at this higher sort of 
consistency. We desire, above all things, to impress the 
teachers with a broader, higher, and more profound sense 
of the magnitude of the work of education itself. We 
keep open doors for the best thinking and experience. 
We invite our readers to a weekly “walk round Zion,” 
“ counting her towers and bulwarks, and noting the weak 
and strong points in her defenses.” And to this end it 
seems to us a compliment to our patrons to bring into our 
employment as many capable writers of varied ability, 
observation, and experience as our means will justify. If 
our subscription-list were doubled, we would gladly print 


the names of six, instead of three, ‘associate editors,” 


chosen each for some special aptitude in handling a spe- 
cial class of topies. As it is, we are steadfast in our sup- 
port of the whole American system of education, and 
condemn only the narrowness that insists on internecine 
war between the different sorts of schools. We are “con- 
sistent’ in our demand for the constant elevation and ed- 
ucation of the teacher, the conforming of methods of 
school life to the methods of nature, the emancipation of 
educational affairs from the destructive personal, political, 
and religious partisanship that is still the greatest hin- 
drance to large success. And especially do we aim to 
bring the teachers into better accord with the thoughtful 
public, on whose confidence our whole fabric of educa- 
tional, institutional life is founded. If we succeed in this, 
in the future as well as in the past, we shall not find rea- 
son to change our habits, or reduce our corps editorial to 
the “ one small head” style of “consistency.” And one 
piece of advice we offer, gratis, to all friends engaged in 
educational journalism: An educational publication, in 
the long run, will succeed by its positive merit in satisfy- 
ing the better class of readers, and not through any un- 
pleasant habit of saying disparaging things about its 
neighbors. 


DRIFT. 


— Our Associate Editor, Mr, A. D. Mayo, on January 30, fin- 
ished a most interesting tour of three weeks in Arkansas, including 
the three most important educational centres, Fayetville, Fort 
Smith, and Little Rock. In all these places, in spite of a spell of 
diabolical weather, his reception was most enthusiastic ; schoolmen, 
the public authorities, and the press doing everything to encourage, 
and the people and children doing their best, against the determina- 
tion of the weather to do its worst, in giving him a good heariug. 
Mr. Mayo finds a most hopeful interest in Arkansas, which is really 
making greater efforts than some of the older historical southern 
States. He now goes to Louisiana to spend February and March, 
his address, during these months, being Tulane University Build- 
ing, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


— Ex-Governor Richard Hubbard, of ‘Texas, now U. S. Minister 
to Japan, writes a most interesting letter to the San Francisco Post, 
concerning the amazing progress of that country. The “ Jap” is 
evidently the ‘‘ live Yankee”’ of the Orient. He is cutting loose 
from the old Asiatic order of affairs in almost every way. A com- 
plete system of popular and higher education, modeled on the 
American plan, is now established. Technical schools are preparing 
the way for the development of the railway and telegraph. A 
movement is on foot to substitute the modern alphabet for the 
ancient character-writing. In 1890 the government proposes a 
reconstruction as a constitutional monarchy, and, already, justice 
is administered by well-established courts. Their leading states- 
men are men of ability, many of them familiar with the languages 
an statecraft of the civilized nations. They have abolished the 
union between church and state, and Christion missions are working 
successfully, according to the wisdom of the missionary. There 
are great openings for commerce with America, especially with the 
Pacific coast. The governor, however, does not tell the ple of 
California and the Pacific empire how far that trade will be devel- 
oped in face of the determination of the ignorant European work- 
men in those regions to drive away every Oriental intruder, even at 
the risk of his life. A few years of this high-toned ‘‘ home 
policy ’’ will suffice to drive away, not only the people, but the 
trade of the Oriental world, from our far-western borders, leaving 
those great commonwealths to sit down in sad and solitary content- 
ment under the statesmanship of the honorable Dennis Kearney 
and the gospel according to the ‘‘ sand-lots.”’ 


— We trust the legislature of New York will put into the waste- 
basket the petitions of Mr. Felix Adler and the Society of Ethical 
Culture, Mr. Bob Ingersoll’s Liberal League, and Mr. Courtland 
Palmer’s Nineteenth Century Club, to prevent the establishment 
of a chair of ethics and physiology in Cornell University. Mr. H. 
M. Sage has endowed such a chair and specified that the tuition 
shall be ‘‘ from a definitely Christian stand-point,’’ and Prof. Shur- 
man has been called from Dalhousie College as professor. We 
suppose Mr. Sage has no idea of propagating sectarian theology 
through this chair, but has the same view as Thomas Jefferson, who 
held that, under the head of Ethics was included instruction in the 
morality of all civilized nations. These gentlemen seem to forget 
that the system of morality that underlies American civilization is 
the outcome of what Dean Stanley calls ‘‘the common Chris- 
tianity,’’ accepted by all sects and permeating every region of 
modern life as an ideal, however far may be the departures from 
it in the life and conduct of many people. What these philoso- 


Christian morality, would knock a hole through the bottom of every 
compartment of American life and let in the flood of human selfish- 


Christian ethics, as taught and organized into the very life of our 


achievement of the race in universal religion and morals, and these 
fine, new schemes are simply a omega Poe gp on that atheism, ma- 
terialism, and theoretical selfishness which are the oldest exploded 
humbugs of history. General Grant put the whole question of re- 


neither teach sectarianism nor atheism.” With no lack of apprecia- 
tion for sound character, wherever found, it seems to us that, of all 
sects, the most intolerant is the sect of atheistic and materialistic 
secularism which, under the specious claim of freedom, is aiming to 
capture the American people’s school. 


Loox ror ovuR New PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
EACH WEEK. Firty PREMIUMS MAY BE OBTAINED BY 


EACH SUBSCRIBER TO THE JOURNAL, 


phers call ‘‘ ethical culture,’’ wherever it differs from the common . 


ness that always wars for the destruction of organized society. The | 


American education, is only another name for the last and best © 


ligious education in the people’s schools, when he said ‘‘ it should 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Ovutiines oF Untversat History. De- 
signed as a text-book and for private 
reading. By Professor George Park 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D., of Yale College. 
New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, 
& Co. Price, by mail, $3.00. 


This new text-book, giving the Outlines of Uni- 
versal History, is admirably suited to advanced 
pupils, either in institutions of learning, or for 
private study. It is divided into three parts: an- 
cient, medieval, and modern history. It has 
thirty-two superior maps for illustrating the text, 
avoiding the necessity of a separate historical atlas 
in its study. It is conceived upon a seale more 
comprehensive and complete, for the use of schools 
and colleges, than is found in any other work in 
the English language. One has well said that ‘* A 
text-book for colleges and schools has fulfilled its 
amplest purpose when it has unsealed the eyes to 
the floods of light which science is pouring over 
history, and has planted the feet in the right road.”’ 
It gives in a compact and connected form the nar- 
rative of political events, with the record of wars 
and the rise and fall of governments and nations, 
and clear summaries of the progress of literature, 
seience, and art. The great authors, philosophers, 
artists, and pioneers in discovery and invention, are 
not only mentioned by name, but their specific 
character and achievements are definitely, though 
concisely, stated. It is a delicate and difficult 
task to begin with the prehistoric period and bring 
a narrative down through successive ages, adapting 
it to a sphere of usefulnéss, avoiding sectarian 
prejudice, and do exact justice to the great lights of 
each historic period. Mr. Fisher gives due promi- 
nence to each era. The medieval period, as well 
as the ancient and modern, is fully deseribed, and 
the characteristic features and events of each era 
are distinctly set forth. The author has had re- 
gard to symmetry of structure. Changes are 
traced back to their causes, and the thread that 
unites each period with its antecedents is brought 
to light. History is thus seen to be a connected 
whole. The judicious use of different styles of 
type has made it possible for the author to furnish 
a vast amount of accurate and important informa- 
tion pertaining to the development of civilization, 
in due subordination to the main course of the nar- 
rative. Every reasonable demand is met in this 
admirable work to make it a reliable guide to 
more extended study of historical subjects. This, 
in our judgment, is one of the great purposes of a 
book of Outlines of Universal History. It should 
afford the teacher and learner wise guidance for a 
more extended prosecution of study. We com- 
mend, as a marked and peculiar excellence of this 
work, the carefully chosen lists of books in con- 
nection with the several eras. Taken as a whole, 
and viewed in the light of the author’s purpose in 
its preparation, its pervasive excellence compels 
the highest respect ; and its use in schools, colleges, 
reading circles, and for general reading, will 
greatly promote historical investigation. 


Murray's Essentrat Lessons En- 
GLisHh ComposITION, ANALYSIS, AND 
Grammar. By J. E. Murray. 12mo, 


cloth, pp. 226. Phiiadelphia: John E. 
Potter & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


Prof. Murray’s manner of teaching this impor- 
tavt branch of learning possesses enough novelty 
and originality to demand the attention of all edu- 
eators. Composition, analysis, and grammar are 
taught tegether. This is now regarded by all suc- 
cessful teachers as the logical method of treating 
our own language. A marked feature in this book, 
to beginners, is that the pupil is taught to ‘‘ learn to 
do by doing.’’ But one ditticulty is introduced at a 
time, and no exhaustiv: exere'ses given. The sys- 
tem of diagrams appears to be perfect; a glance is 
sufficient to show the construction, analogy, and 
relation of the most complex sentences. It is all-im- 
portaut in educating the young thaf interest be not 
only awakened in a particular study, but also that 
the interest be kept up. We feel confident that 
the school that once adopts Murray’s Grammar 
will be well satisfied with the results attained. 
The publishers have spared no pains in the make- 
up of this book; the type is large and elear, the 
paper good ; the arangement displays much eare- 
ful judgment; and the binding is a work of art. 


Socrat Srupies Encianp. By Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 


This remarkably interesting volume is made up 
of a series of twenty papers, dealing, for the most 
part, with the education of women in the special 
schools and colleges of England. ‘The subject of 
collegiate education for women holds an important 
piace among the questions of the day; and its ad- 
vocates are rapidly increasing in number. We 
have already in this country three large colleges 
for women; and out of more than three hundred 
of those originally instituted for men alone, one 
hundred and seventy now admit both sexes on 
eqnal terms. In England the first woman’s col- 
lege was instituted in 1869. ‘This was Girton Col- 
lege, at Hitchen, which opened in the year named 
with six pupils, and which has had a steady and 
healthy growth ever since. Women hold honor- 
able and important positions on the school- boards 
of the larger English cities. Mrs. Bolton discusses 
in separate, chapters the various industries for 
women in which instraction is given,—the art, 
needle-work, and cookery schools; nursing, music, 
painting, and horticalture. Other chapters deal 
with the Charities of London, Homes for Work- 
ingmen, Workshops Abroad, Co-operative Socie- 
ties, and Workingmen’s Colleges, 


Day Dreams OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 
D’Arey W. Thompson, Boston: Willard 
Small. Price, $1.25. 


This is a book of peculiar characteristics, 
cidedly English, *‘ you know,” that no notice of | 
it can adequately represent to our readers its rich- | 
ness in matter and style. The author “dreams” | 
all along the line of the student’s journey, from | 
the Under forms” of St. Edwards,’’ with 
‘* Theory of Elementary Unintelligibility,”’ to the | 
‘‘Upper forms” and its Latin verses.’’ Ie 
sees tutors and masters, with all their personal 
characteristics and habits, and describes them, 
using adjectives that would cause most classical 
men to *‘ erect their ears.” The author, in his 
‘* nine years of classical drilling,’’ had visions that 
induced him to examine the methods of instruction 
in vogue in his day, and to lead him to condemn 
an excess of educational machinery. His experi- 
ences and related incidents and criticisms are bright, 
original, and sometimes intensely humorous. He 
hints at reforms in methods of teaching, exposes 
the fallacies of books pertinent to our day ; and no 
teacher can read this examination of school life 
and work, written in allegorical style, without 
great enjoyment and profit. The schoolmaster 
that dreams day-dreams of this sort is not only a 
‘* man of parts,’’ but a *‘ blessing in disguise.” 


How To Grape AnD A CouNnTRY 
Scnoot. By John Trainer, Supt. of 
Schools, Macon Co., Ill. Published by 
the Author, Decatur, Ill. 429 pp. $1.50. 


The scope and purpose of this suggestive book 
is indicated by the table of contents: The Course 
of Study, Classification, Regular Examination, 
School Records, Awards to Pupils, Care of Exam- 
inations, Annual Exercises, Reports of ‘Teachers, 
School Exhibits, Catalogues, Decorations, Out- 
line of Study for Primary Division, Outline of 
Stady for Intermediate Division, Outline of Study 
for Advanced Division. Mr. ‘lrainer shows that 
he is competent to discuss the practical questions 
connected with school work. His book is timely 
and will greatly aid in solving one of the pressing 
problems of the times. How can the country 
schools be graded and arranged so as to enable 
the teachers in them to perform their work satis- 
factorily ? We commend Mr. Trainer’s work to 
those seeking to advance the welfare of country 
schools. 


RoumMANIAN Farry Tates. Collected by 
Mite Kremnitz. Adapted and arranged 
by J. M. Percival. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Price, $1.50. 


After pictures on satin drawn in hair-lines, it is 
pleasant to get hold of a few well selected fanta- 
sies in charcoal, though dragons and fairies figure 
largely. ‘There are fair maidens, too, and heroes 
heroic enough for romantic hearts, and altogether 
charming. The good people are so bright and 
beautiful, the evil so stupid and so surely con- 
quered by prowess, that the reader wanders de- 
lightedly in Roumanian Fairy Land and rejoices 
to find there old friends of other fairy lands mas- 
quering in new suits. He comes away reluctantly, 
yet brings the impression that everywhere prow 
ess counts for something. It is a book the young 
will heartily enjoy. 


Fenno’'s Favorites, No.3. One Hundred 
Choice Selections for Reading and Speak- 
ing, with indicated Gestures, Explanatory 
Notes, ete. By Frank H. Fenno, A.M., 
F.S.Se. 12mo, paper, pp. 204. Phil- 
adelphia: John E. Potter & Co. For 
sale by New England News Co. 25 cts. 


Professor Fenno’s new series of Choice Selections 
grows better and better. No. 3, just issued, is an 
improvement, even, over the preceding numbers. 
The selections are exceptionally excellent and fresh, 
with a judicious variety of poetry and prose, hu- 
mor and pathos, narrative and impersonation. 
Specially noteworthy features are the Indicated 
Gestures and Explanatory Notes, while the pres- 
ent number also contains a practical treatise on 
Voice Culture, covering seven pages, and worth 
alone far more than the cost of the volume. 


January. Through the Year with the 
Poets. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 


Mr. Adams’ second volume in this admirable 
series is well up to the first in the character of the 
selections which go to make up the table of con- 
tents. The later as well as the older poets are 
repre eated ; and the collection is as perfect as it 
could possibly be, considering its limitations in 
point of size. Several of the poems were written 
for the book ; and especial care has been taken to 
make the entire contents as fresh as possible by 
gleaning the field outside the anthologies. An ex- 
cellent feature of the series is the index of authors 
in each volume, by means of which the reader can 
ascertain the date and place of birth of the differ- 
ent authors represented. 


Lippincotr’s Poputar Boox. 
In two parts. Philadelphia: J. B Lip- 
pincott Company. 

This is a ‘‘Simon-pure”’ spelling book. It is 
quite a refreshing novelty tu have placed upon our 
table, a book intended to teach spelling only. 
We have a natural reverence for a book that re- 
minds us of the ‘‘ good old days’’ when spelling 
was taught independent of natural history, geog- 


B ! for young children,—some in script and with sen- 


tences, but mainly in paradigms. In Part II the 
same general plan has been followed. The words 
are not arbitrarily selected; but the principal of 


so de- | comparison and contrast has been wisely observed. 


with its double r is associated 
with verily withasingler. This plan requires 
short lessons and frequent reviews, which secure 
the retention of sense impressions, which, with the 
aid of memory, makes the good speller. The 
book contains many illustrative selections; many 
test words; few catch words; and no hard, sense- 
less words. Itis a book of rare excellence and 
value. 


Joun E. Porrer & Co., Philadelphia, 
have in press and will soon publish, Advanced 
Lessons in English Composition, Analysis, and 
Grammar, by J. E. Murray. This is a compan- 
ion to Murray’s ‘‘ Essential Lessons,’’? and com- 
pletes his Language Series in two books. 


Number 24 of Ogilvie’s Popular Read- 
ing,—price only 30 cents,—contains five stories, all 
complete, All of the stories are in large type 
with handsome colored lithograph cover; also a 
handsome colored frontispiece, printed in twelve 
colors. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., publishers, 31 Rose 
street, New York. 


A snort time ago Mrs. J. H. Walworth 
wrote a novel called ‘‘ The Bar-Sinister,’? which 
told in burning words the story of the horrors of 
Mormonism. Her publishers, Cassell & Co., have 
nearly ready for publication a new novel from her 
pen, entitled Without Blemish,—To-day’s Prob- 
lem. In this, too, she deals with a vital subject, 
the problem of the negro’s future. While her 
book has a moral purpose, it is not a dry disserta- 
tion, but like her story of Mormon life, is full of 
dramatic action and thrilling incident. 


Ricuarp A. SAALFIELD, 12 Bible House, 
New York, has published, ‘* Mary Darling, Must 
You Leave Me ?”’ by H. P. Danks, with excellent 
words, by the author of ‘‘ Silver Threads Among 
the Gold.’”’ ‘* Little Ah Sid’’ [the Chinese Kid], 
by J. P. Skelly. Since Bret Harte unearthed 
** Ah Sin and his tricks that were vain,’’ ‘* noth- 
ing on the Chinee subject’’ has appeared that is 
equal to this little song in point of interest. 
** Mikado Waltz,”’ by Coote: an arrangement of 
the most taking airs from Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
latest opera, containing the gems only. ‘The price 
of the three songs is 60 cents. 


Oattvir’s Reapine, Noa. 26, 
contains twelve stories, all complete: The Fugi- 
tives, by Mrs. Oliphant; Two Kisses, by the au- 
thor of ** Dora Thorne”; For Love’s Sake, by a 

opular author; The Black Speck, by F. W. 
vont Plowed by Moments, by Mary Cecil 
Hay; Among the Ruins, by Mary Cecil Hay; 
’Mid Pleasures, by Mary Cecil Hay; On and Off 
the Line, by Mary Cecil Hay; Mrs. Dunean’s 
Will by Mary Cecil Hay; His Phantom Bride, 
by the author of ‘!The Ice Carnival’’; Larry’s 
Hut, bya — author; Madeline St. Clair’s 
Lover, by Lester Mullen. All of the stories are 
printed in large type, with handsome colored lith- 
ograph cover, also a handsome colored frontis- 
piece, printed in twelve colors. Price, 30 cents. 
J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., publishers, 31 Rose street, 
New York. 


Thus merrily ”’ 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Greek Inflection; or. Object lessonsin Greek Philology: 
by B. F. Harding, M A.; price 55 cents....The Leading 
Facts of English History; by D. H. Harding; price $1.12 
.... Outlines or Psychology; Lotze; translated by George 
T. Ladd; price $1.00.... Euripides Bacchantes; edited by 
I. T. Beekwith; price $1.15, Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Dodo’s Adventures; by Mrs. M. F. Bntts....Outlines of 
Congregational History; by Rev. George Huntington. 
Boston: Congregational 8.8. and Pub. Society. 

Outlines of Greek Philosophy; by Dr, Edward Zeller; 
translated by Sarah Frances ALeyne and Evelyn Abbott; 
price $1.75. New York: Henry liolt & Co. 

The Sun; by Amadee Guillemin; translated by A. L. 
Phipson; price ®L.00.... Wonderful Escapes; by Richard 
Whiteing; illustrated: price $1.00....Wonders of Euro 
pean Art; by Louise Viardot; illustrated; price $1.00, ... 
The Greek Islands and Turkey After the War; by Henry 
M. Field, D.U.; price $1.50....The Wonders of Pompeii; 
by Mare Monnier; illustrated; price $1,00.... Thunder 
aud Lightning; by W. DeFouvielle; translated; by T. L. 
Phipson, Ph.D.; price $1.00.... Wonders of Acousties; 
orthe Phenomena of Sound; illustrated; price 81.00.... 
Valentine; an Historical Romauce of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury in Jtaly; by William Waldorf Astor; price 82 00.... 
How to be Happy, Though Married: being a Handbook to 
Marriage; by a Graduate of the University of Matrimony ; 
price $1.25 New York: Charlies Scribner’s Sons. For 
sale by U. H, Whiting, Boston. 

Aztian;: the History, Resources and Attractions of New 
Mexico; by Hon. Wm. G. Ritch; price $1.25. Boston: 
LD. Lothrop & Ce. 

Leisure Hour Series: No. 184. After his Kind; by John 
Coventry: price $1.00. New York: uenry Holt & Co. 
For sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 

The Master of L’Etrange; by Eugene Hall: price. 
cloth, #1 25; paper, 75 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brother. 

Annual Kepoat of the Board of Education of the Colum 
bus Public Schoois, fur 1885. Columbus, O.: The Lu- 
theran Book Concern. 

Harper's Handy Series: Tiresias, and Other Poems; by 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson; price 25 ceuts. Last Days at 
Apswich,—a novel; price, 25 cents. Cabin and Gondola; 
Charlotte Dunning; price 30 cents.,... Franklin Square 
Library: Original Coinic Operas; by W. 8. Gilbert; price 
zO cents. England under Gladstone, 1880-5: by Justin 
Huntley McCarthy, M.H.; price 20 cents. New York: 
Harper 

English orthies: Marlborough; by Geo ints- 
bury. New York: D. Appleton 

Evolution and Religion: a Lecture by Minot J. Savage; 


price 25 cents.... George Eliot’s Two Marr , an Essay; 
Gordon Ames; price 20 cents. Philadelphia: 
orge HW. Buchanan & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Annual Report of the School Committee and Supt. of 
Schools of Lewiston, Me., for 1885. Building of a Chris- 
tian College: an Address; by Atticus G. Haygood, D.D. 
Annual Report of the Industrial Education Association 
ot New York for 1885. Vick’s Floral Guide, for January, 
1886, Rochester, N.Y: James Vick, Annual Report 
of the American Missionary Association, for 1885. In- 
toxicants, Prohibition, and our New Chureh Periodicals 
in 1884-5; by John Ellis, M.D. Published by the author, 
New York. Catalogue of Books: Poetical, Devotional, 
Consolatory, and on Practical Religion; published by 
Anson D. F. Kandolph & Co., New York. Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Education of the City of Syracuse 
for 1885. Lewiston (Me.) School Report, for 1885. Cat- 
alogue of the Officers and Stadents of Brown University, 


raphy, orethics. The First Part of this admirabl 
arranged speller has 110 lessons, of proper length 


for 1885-6, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Van Nostrand’s Engineering Maqazine, for January, is 
of special interest to all interested in scieutifie studies. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. Price $5.00 a year; single 
numbers, 80 cents. 

— The Catholic World, for February. has fourteen able 
articles. One on the “ Extremity of Latin,” by R. M. 
Johnston is of special interest and value, New York: 
The Catholic Publication Co. Price $4.00 a year; 35 cts 
per single number, 

— The Journal of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
for January, has valuable articles on “ The Telephone 
Systems,” by Amos E. Dolbear and Prof. Edwin J. Hous- 
ton. Francis Galloupe discusses the Elevated Railway 
System, and St. Fiske “ Electricity in Warfare.” 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine for February opens with 
the new serial, “A Wilful Young Woman,” a story which 

rows in interest with every chapter, and which is tvi- 
owed by a character sketch of * A Typical New Yorker,” 
by an American, “ The Gatherer” brings this interest- 
ing number to a close. Cassell Co., Limited, New 
York; 15 centsa copy; $1.50 a year in adyance, 

— General John Newton, Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, originator of the plan and director of the 
work, has prepared a complete account of the operations 
for the removal of the obstructions at Hell Gate, from 
their beginning to the explosion of Fiood Rock in Octo- 
ber last, which will appear with full and new illustra- 
tions as the leading article in the February number of 
the Popular Science Monthly. 


— The Unitarian Review, for January, published at 141 
Franklin Street, Boston, has four able articles: by F. H, 
Hedge, D D., on “ Count Zinderdorf and the Moravians,” 
on ** Confirmation,” by Rev. 8. C. Beach; “ Certain Tend- 
encies of American Fiction,” by Rev. Edward H. Hall; 
and Prof. C. H. Toy writes profoundly of “ The Present 
Position of Pentateuch Criticism.” The Editor’s Note 
Book treats of timely subjects.among whichare’ Prayers 
at Harvard College.” Price $3.00 a year. 


— The Magazme of Art for February is a charming num- 
ber, and is ushered in by a poem from the pee of Austin 
Dobson, illustrated by the pencil of Randolph Caldecott. 
The ancient city of Chesteris described with pen and 
pencil, and puts tothe blush any of our claims to antiq- 
uity,unless it be that of our aborigines. The art of sketch- 
ingis written about and we are given some excellent 
exam)1 sof what can be done in this way. The“ Art- 
Chronicle” of this month is particularly full. Cassell & 
Co., Limited, New York; 35 cents a copy; $3.50 a year 
in advance. 

— The Jilustrated Magazine af American History, edited 

Mrs. Maitha J. Lamb, and published at 30 Lafayette 
Pl... N. ¥., at 85.00 per year is a magazine every American 
student of history needs and can point to with jnational 
pride, It has for itscontributors the best scholars on his- 
torical studies in the eet: E. H. Goss furnishes an 
article on Paul Revere (1735-1818) admirably illustrated. 
John A. Logan has an article on “ Slavery in America.” 
Gen. Wm. F. Smith (“ Baldy "’) gives a history of “ Oper- 
ations before Fort Donelson,” and other articles are by 
Hon. James W. Gerard on Vice President Hendricks, ete, 


— The Atlantic, for February, has installments of “ The 
Princess Cassamassima,” by Henry James; ‘:In the 
Clouds,” by Charles Egbert Craddock; and * A Country 
Gentleman,” by M. O W, Oliphant; a new poem, * The 
Homestead,” by Whittier; a short one entitled * Prison- 
ers,” by Paul Hermes; the usual prose articles, end an 
unusually valuable review by the editor of “A Half-score 
New Novelists,” followed by Notes on Travel and Art, 
Contributors’ Club, Books of the Month, ete. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $4.00 a year; single cop- 
ies, 35 cents. 


— Harper's Magazine, for February, is astrong and va- 
ried number. The illustrations are noteworthy for their 
excellence, “‘ The Battle of Trafalgar” being the front- 
ispiece. Charles Ham has a valuable article on “ Manual 
Training.” timely and suggestive. The poems are good, 
by Dora Reed Goodale and Charles W. Coleman. Charles 
Dudley Warner writes on “ Education asa Factor in 
Prison Discipline.” The * Editor's Easy Chair,” “Study,” 
and * Drawer,” are exceptionally good. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price $4.00 a year; 35 cents per 
single number. 


— Shakespeariana, for January, has a rich table of con- 
tents. Among the papers are,— ‘* The Story of a Great 
Biography;’’ * The Drury Lane Theatre,” by Augustus 
Harris; “ As You Like /t and Stratford-on-Avon,” Sidney 
L, Lee; ‘‘ The Editors of Shakespeare —VIL. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson,” by J. Parker Norris; “ Annals of the Careers 
of W. Houghton, Wadeson and Pett,” by F. G. Fieay; 
Notes and Queries,—"‘ Law’ in The Merchant of Venice,” 
by Prof. Win. J. Rolfe; “On Three Passages in 2 Henry 
IV: ii1,i,” by Brinsley Nickolson, Price $1.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Co. 


— The first number of the Unitarian, the new religious 
monthly edited by Brooke Herford and J.T. Sunderiand, 
and published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, more 
than redeems the promises made in its prospectus, It 
contains thirty two pages of the Harper’s Monthly size, 
filled with most interesting matter. A sermon by Rob- 
ert Collyer entitled * Four Stagesin Church Life.” is well 
described as “one of the most charactistic, eloquent, and 
searching discourses” ever by the great 

reacher. The subscription price of the new magazine 
8 only 50 cents per year. 


— The Homiletic Magazine of London, commencing vol- 
ume XIV. with Junuary, 1886, announces that an Amer- 
ican edition, issued simultaneously with the London edi- 
tion, will be published from the office of the Pu pit Treas- 
ury, 77L Broadway, New York; E. B. Treat, publisher. 
This arrangement places two first-class Evangelical mag- 
azines,—the Homiletic Magazine of London and the Pulpit 
Treasury of New York —within easy reach of clergymen 
and others, as the American publisher offers to send both 
magazines to one address for $400, postage prepaid. 
The annual subscription to the //omiletic Magazine alone 
is $3.00, and tothe Pulpit 7reasury, 82.50. 

— The Andover Review for January is a strong and at- 
tractive number tnroughout. Professor Ladd of Yale 
College continues the discussion of the Harvard method 
of education opened by Professor Palmer. This series 
is to be continued, and will give the views of other emi- 
nent teachers. Professor Asa Gray, in connection with 
the memoir of Professor Agassiz recently published, pre- 
sents a delightful sketch of the earlier or European por- 
tion of his life. The department of Book Reviews is en- 
larged, and gives critical notices of important recent 


yublieations. The number contains 116 pages, 
esides plates. Each number for the year is to have at 
least 112 pages. 


— The February issue of the Eclectic Magazine contains 
an excellent exhibit of the best contents of the foreign 
magazines. The opening article, * The Origin of the 
Alphabet,” by A. H. Sayce, the eminent Orientalist and 
historian, will be found highly interesting to scholars. 
“The Coming Contests of the Worid,” feos the Fort- 
nightly, is full of meaty suggestions. Prof. Seeley’s paper, 
* Our Insular Ignorance,” is worthy of the author's fame. 
There is a suggestive paper on * Love’s Labor Lost,” by 
Walter Pater, and a very spicy criticism on * Superfine 
English,” from Cornhill. ‘The magazine has its usual 
supply of readable and suggestive short papers. The 
number is worthy of its high reputation among intellect- 
ual and thoughtful readers. Published by E. R Pelton, 
25 Kond Street, New York. Terms $5.00 per year; single 
numbers, 45 cents. 


— The Contemporary Review has the following articles: 
“ Oaths: Parliamentary and Judicial,” by the Bishop of 
Peterborough; * Parnell and Grattan: a Dialogue,” b 
H. D. Traill, D.C.L.; *“ The Burmese Question,” by Sir 
Charles Grant. K.C.S.L: “Life, Art, and Nature at 
Bruges,” by Harrv Quilter; “The Salvationists,” by 
Francis Peek; “ Recent Events in Seuth Africa,” by Sir 
Charles Warren, K.C.M.G.; Zischyltus and Shakes- 
eare,”’ by Julla Wedgwood; “ Self-Government in the 
Jhurch,” by George W. E. Russell; “Church Reform,” 
by Rev. V. H. Stanton; “ The Little Prophets of the Ce- 
vennes,” by Richard Heath; “ The Home Rute Question,” 
by Justin McOarthy, M P.; Contemporary Records: 1. 
“Oriental History,” by Professor Saycée; 2. “ 
Philosophy,” by John Rae; 3. General Literature. Price 
$4.50 a year. 

— The Fortnightly Review has the following: “ The Lib- 
eral Reverses and their Cause:” 1. Procrastination or 
Policy? by Reginald B. Brett; 2. The Elections — and 
Afterwards? by Arthur Arnold; “ Aésculapia Victrix,” 
by Robert Wilson; “ Darwinism and Democracy.” by 
W. 8. Lilly; “ British Columbia,” by W. A. Baillie-Groh- 
man; “ The Rights of Reason,” by St. George Mivart; 
‘<Impressions of a Modern Arcadian,” by Mrs. ;Nicholl; 
“ Mr. Gladstone as a Theologian,” by 3. Laing: “ My Con- 
tested Election,” by a Defeated Candidate; “ Mr. Irving’s 
Faust,” by W. L. Courtney; * Political Parties in Spain,” 
by M. G. Liana; “ Small Talk and Statesmen,” by T. H. 


8, Escott; Homeand Foreign Affairs. Price 84.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co., who have also ready 
the January number of Blackwood’s Edinburg Magazine, 
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FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 

New ZEALAND WAILS.—It is the same all 
the world over: arithmetic is the stumbling-block 
in school-teaching. The following are some of the 
complaints of district school inspectors in New 
Zealand as reported by the New Zealand School- 
master. They read somewhat in the style of 
‘* Rachel weeping for her children and would not 
be comforged.”’ 

‘Taranaki mourns questions never attempted, 
and an insufficient number of examples given. 

‘* Wanganui laments purely mechanical teaching, 
so that when infants are brought face to face with 
rectilinear figures, they collapse. (Condensation 
ought to be tanght in Wanganui.) 

** Hawkes’ Bay finds many faults with arithmetic. 

‘‘Marlborough bewails numerous failures in 
arithmetic. 

‘* North Canterbury grieves that this (arithme- 
tic) is not in a more satisfactory stute than it was 
last year,—practical problems called for.”’ 

And so on through all the districts. 


JUVENILE CRIMINALS IN BERLIN AND PRvs- 
sIA.—From 1869 to 1878 there was a fearful in- 
erease in the number of children brought to trial 
in the courts of Prussia: from 1,313 to 6,615, 
But the increase in the next three years is worse ; 
for there were 19,353 of these cases in 1881. In 
the Berlii prison ‘‘ Ploetzensee’’ there were 44 
juvenile prisoners in 1876, but 874 in 1880. Last 
vear there were 1,150 in the prison of ‘* Moabit;”’ 
or, adding those in the other prisons of Berlin, 
there were 1658 juvenile prisoners. Of these, 75 
per cent. have been punished from three to sixteen 
times previous to their present imprisonment. 
There is one fact which sheds some light on this 
fearful condition of things. Fully 48 = cent. of 
these children are orphans, or have lost one of 


their parents. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


QUESTIONS AND REPLIES. 


Dear Sir:—As the public school system is receiving some 
attention from the club, of which I have the honor of 
being a member, you would confer a Great favor on me 
by answering, as near as possible, the following questions: 

(1) Do you consider our public school system a failure 
in the object for which it was established ? 

(2) Do ‘you favor the establishment of workshops in 
connection with the schools that the pupils may learn dif- 


ferent trades ? 
3) About what proportion of the graduates of the a 
schools throughout the state enter business pursuits with- 


out further training ? 
(4) Don't you conaider that the failure of high school 


graduates to enter business pursuits due rather to lack of 
ye | than to lack of qualifications ? 

(5) Do you consider that the opponents of our schools 
are, to any material degree, prompted a 4 religious senti- 
ments ? P 

My Dear Sir :—(1) My entire life having been 
spent in the service of the public school system, 
and my best energies and efforts put forth to pro- 
mote its interests, I should pronounce judgment 
against myself to admit that the system had proved 
a failure. It is designed to prepare the youth of 
the state for the duties of practical life, for intelli- 
gent citizenship, and for the development of moral 
and Christian character. In the main, I think 
these important ends have been attained. 

(2) The public schools should train the young 
mentally, and so develop the faculties during the 
formative and maturing period, that, when the 
time arrives, they will be enabled to choose intel- 
ligently a vocation in harmony with their capabil- 
ities, bent, and taste. ‘The establishment of work- 
shops in which the various trades might be taught, 
adapted to the fitness of individuals, is not, in my 
judgment, the province of the public school system 
of the state. lan in favor of special schools for 
manual training for such as need such instruction 
in specialties. This is the work of individual en- 
terprise and philanthropy, and not of the public 
school system. 

(3) In my judgment, seventy-five per cent. of 
high school graduates enter upon the practical du- 
ties of life, as bread winners without special train- 
i 


ng. 

(4) A certain proportion of men in all pursuits 
fail from one cause or another. Special niches in 
the world require special adaptations to fill them. 
Some lack qualfications, and some fail to improve 
their opportunities. No rule of judgment can de- 
tide such a question. 

(5) It is unquestionably true that much of the 
opposition to the Massachusetts system of public 
schools is based upon religious groands. But, by 
reference to Article II. of the Declaration of 
Rights, and Article [X. of the Amendment to the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, together with Ar- 
ticle 1. of the Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, and the famons Section VIL. of 
Chapter 23 of the Revised Statutes of Massachu- 
Setts, it will be seen that provision is made for in- 
struction in morals, ‘* good behavior,’’ ete., and 
thet anything like sectarian instruction is strictly 
Prohibited. In the light of all the facts, I am in- 
clined to the opinion that all opposition, prompted 
by religious sentiments, comes from fsa who 

ave not wisely considered the true mission of the 
public school system in a republican form of gov- 
ernment. W. E. SHELDON. 

— Authors are again to the fore, pleading for 
an international copyright. . My idea of one is this, 
says Mr. Labouchere: Every American and British 
author should be allowed to obtain copyright in 
both countries by selling his work before publi- 
cation, with due registry, to a publisher in each 
country. ‘The plan is simple, and it obviates all 
dissension respecting protection of paper manu- 
turers and publishers; the object, and the sole 
object, being to secure to the authors of both eoun- 
tries payment for the work of their brains, 


Teachers in Council. 


— 


RHODE ISLAND. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-first annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction convened at Provi- 
dence, Thursday, Jan. 28. A driving storm 
seemed to have no effect on the usual large 
attendance. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


Laboratory Practice. 


- Prin. F. E. Thompson of Newport, read 
@ paper on this topic : 

There is no better method for teaching natural 
science than by putting the pupil in contact with 
nature around him. While we do not expect 
every pupil to become cultured in the true sense, 
still it is possible for each to have some honest ac- 
quirements,—honest in the sense of opinions and 
experience his own, not moulded by what the 
books tell or what he desires to think. Thus in 
the beginning are formed habits which lead to 
enthusiastic, advanced study. In our ordinary 
school instruction there is far too much cramming 
of facts and too little actual experiment. It ought 
to be the care of our school officers to see that the 
teachers are supplied with the best books on meth- 
ods of instruction, but good teachers will be de- 
sirous of making the pupil form his own meth- 
ods. We should, in teaching elementary science, 
remember that a very simple example may awaken 
a sense of observation, and thus lead to a higher 
power of observation of common phenomena, No 
mind can retain the extensive abstract formulas 
necessary for even moderately advanced study, 
unless made the occupation of after life. It is use- 
less to require a memorizing of facts which will be 
immediately forgotten; and science is too often 
looked upon as only a mass of facts, hard to ac- 


quire. 
The Roman Forum. 


Mr. W. G. Webster, of the Providence High 
School, gave a very scholarly address on the 
Forum, and its Influence on Roman Civilization, 
illustrating his remarks with some beautiful pic- 
tures and photographs. We shall refer to this lec- 
ture at a later date. 


Study of Authors. 
Prin. A. S. Roe, Worcester, Mass. : 


There ought to be a time in school life when 
the scholar shall become familiar with what the 
best authors have written. The time has been 
when English literature was taught in a text-book 
containing the bare facts of the authors’ lives 
without the reading of a single complete work. 
In the Worcester high school we have endeavored 
to do something in the way of literary study for 
the whole school, instead of leaving it to the senior 
class, which is reached by less than a third of all 
who enter. We begun with a two-hours weekly 
reading of Bryant, mostly under the teachers’ su- 
pervision, and, without a great amount of compul- 
sion, secured considerable committing to memory. 
Next we took Irving’s Sketch Book and several 
other of his shorter books. Then followed Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne; and by help from the public 
library each pupil had an opportunity to read at 
least one complete novel. We subsequently took 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Bayard ‘Taylor. 
In this study each teacher uses such methods as he 
deems best. Readings, committing to memory, 
and compositions were among the most frequent. 
A novel idea was explained by the speaker in 
the requiring from each pupil an anonymous ex- 
pression of opinion on the work of the last author 
read, and the benefit derived therefrom; some 
charactistic specimens were read. Another novelty 
was the preparation of calendars for each month, 
with appropriate extracts from the various authors. 
Other aids mentioned were,—carefully kept serap- 
books of newspaper cuttings concerning any of the 
immediate subjects under consideration, and the 
collection of a very full library of reference books 
for consultation in regard to obscure points, 
references, and allusions. ‘The latter pvint is 
an important one; the pleasure and profit of this 
exercise is done away with by the introduction 
of fully annotated text-books, which lead to lazi- 
ness on the part of the pupil. Seeing his difficul- 
ties fully explained for him, he is discouraged 
from seeking information outside. The writing 
of essays is an important part of the work, and 


‘a peculiarity of the Worcester system is that the 


graduating essays and orations are all selected from 
these, none being specially prepared for gradua- 
tion. A great benetit is seen in the increased at- 
tention and interest on the part of the children; 
the old dread of the rhetorical exercises having dis- 


appeared. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


Methods of Teaching in Germany. 
Larkin Danton, Ph.D., of Boston : 


Some of the most striking characteristics of 
German teaching are, (1) the systematic order of 
development of each lesson; (2) the logical 
questioning by the teacher ; and (3) the pow- 
er of the teacher to make the children work. 
A reading lesson, to which I listened, may serve 
as an instance of the thoroughness with which the 
work is undertaken. It was given to children of 


six years who had been in school but one day. 


First, the German theory of reading is that it 
may be either mechanical, intellectual, or esthetic, 


| —-the pupil at first pronouncing mechanically with 


little thought of the sentiment; next comes the ac- 
quisition of the thought or expression ; and lastly, 
the mastery of the expression of the thought or 
sentiment contained in the words. ‘The main ef- 
fort of teacher and pupil is in the order named. 
The first stage is reached by three distinet steps, 
—sounds, signs, and combination of the two in the 
word, The first effort is to teach the children-to 
make the form of the object, and then give its par- 
tieular sound, For instance, at a reading lesson I 
attended, the word ‘egg’ (German, ¢/) was selected, 
and the teacher in concert with the children, who 
used their slates, evecuted a series of parallel and 
slanting lines alternately shaded, with a dot over the 
last line, which gave the form desired (German ei) 
and the children had thus masteréd two letters in 
the German alphabet. In fact, German teachers 
seemed to be imbued, with the desire to establish 
systematic and correct ideas and a comprehensive 
view of the subject in hand, with special attention 
to what has preceded and what follows, with con- 
stant repetition and review. ‘The tenacity of 
the teacher in holding the class to the lesson 
with no side issues or diverting applications, and 
also the obvious effort to make the pupils inde- 
pendent of each other and of the teacher, seemed 
everywhere evident. ‘There also seemed to bea 
thorough analysis of both the written and spoken 
word preceding the abstract; the application 
being presentive and representative. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The evening session was devoted to an illustrated 
lecture on ‘* Ancient and Modern Landseape in 
Poetry and Painting,’ by Rev. H. S. Spaulding. 
A crowced hall, as usual, greeted this popular lee- 
turer. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSIONS. 


Relation of the High School to the Com- 
munity. 
D. W. Hoyt, principal of the Providence 
High School, said : 


New England is intermediate in free publie in- 
struction between old England and the West. Her 
free education includes and ends with the high 
school. ‘There is little danger that the voters of 
New England will refuse to tax themselves for its 
support, provided they are convinced that the com- 
munity and State are sufficiently benefited. Those 
who oppose the free high school do not object be- 
eause the rich are taxed to educate the children of 
the poor. They base their opposition upon the 
theory that, while the common branches should be 
provided for all, it is not best for the community 
that too many should be highly educated. It is a 
waste of time for a child without the will or the 
ability for higher intellectual culture to attend the 
high school. We often find the child of poor par- 
ents endowed with a mind of the highest type, and 
ardently desiring a higher education. It is better 
for the community that such faculties should be 
fitted for the highest usefulness. ‘To show what 
the Providence high school has done for the city 
and State since it was established, against great 
opposition in 1843, a study of the positions occu- 
pied by its past pupils in the world since they left 
the school will show that they have not been edu- 
cated above working for their support. Many of 
them earned or contributed to their support when 
in school, and many of the present scholars are 
engaged in useful occupation outside of school 
work, and the teachers strive to inculcate respect 
for hard work. It would be impossible to trace 
the history of the thousands of women who have 
been its pupils. To say nothing of the homes that 
have been brightened and elevated by the pres- 
ence and influence of pupils of the girls’ depart- 
ment, it has furnished a great majority of the 
teachers in our Providence schools. (After reading 
tables showing the spheres of life occupied by the 
1,138 pupils of the first 33 years of the life of the 
school, he said:) ‘The tables given prove that these 
boys are filling useful and honorable positions. 
The need of manual training is apparent. If the 
hand and the senses were equally trained, so large 
a proportion would not become accountants and 
salesmen. Some graduates of the school have re- 
cently entered milis to learn all parts of the detail 
of making cloth, working with their hands the 
same number of hours as other operatives. They 
have thoroughly learned trades. ‘They are best 
fitted for leaders in these enterprises by the excel- 
lence of their trained minds. The introduction 
of mechanical drawing is a step in the right direc- 
tion. While the aim of education should be a 
generous one, yet any city or town will gain there- 
by if its youth are so trained in brain and hand 
that they will remain at home and develop indus- 
tries suited to their native place. 


Penmanship in Primary Schools 
was the subject of an interesting address 


by G. E. Nichols, of Somerville, Mass. : 


Ile presented in a forcible and expressive man- 
ner the methods employed by him in his schouls: 
His method is‘to train a child to learn to write 
with pen and ink at the very start of. its primary 
course. Ile uses the Spencerian system of trac 
ing, and the method not only improves the pen- 
manship of the primary ‘scholirs, but the im 
provement is permanent. The child is taught to 
write while the body, arms, hand and fiigers, are 
in a correct position, and at the very outset the 
child is tanght to hold the pen properly,— lightly 
in the fingers, and not with the death-like grip 
that is generally employed. The advantages of 
beginning by teaching the correct position and 
manner of holding the pen, and of using the pen 
to start with, was presented very clearly, and the 
speaker exhibited a large collection of specimens 
of the writing executed by the scholars of seven or 


eight years who are in the primary department of 
his school, 


First Steps in Language. 
Miss Hattie A. Luddington, New Britain, 
Conn: 


In elementary language-training the two objects 

should be to broaden the range of thought and in- 

crease the power of expression. That training 

that makes expression alone the object, leaves out 

an important factor. It is important that in any 

such instruction the child should be as unconscious 

of the growth of his mind and the expansion of his 

ideas as he is of the growth of his muscles. That 

side of the work, then, must first engage the 

teacher's attention, To clothe in proper language 

is a later stage, methods of teaching should cor- 

respond to methods of learning language,—hear- 

ing, reading, conversation, and effort to correct. 

‘The general system is to use both oral and written 

methods, ‘The oral side should receive most care- 

ful attention, as it is the only natural foundation 

for the written work to follow. The first steps 

should not be to obtain full sentences. Whena 
child has something pleasant to explain he does 
so in a pleasant, natural manner; but when his. 
attention is directed to the language he uses, he 
immediately becomes confused; his mind cannot 
grasp both the matter and the manner at once. 

The effort should constantly be made to place the 
child so in control of his thought that expression 
shall be the natural outeome. Correction at this 
stage should receive but little stress; but the child 
should feel free to tell anything he wishes. At 
first the expression will be incomplete, and lack 
variety ; but some of these faults will drop out of 
sight under the persistent incidental work of every 
school; while many *must have special lessons, 

Attention should also be given to enlarging the 
vocabulary. ‘There comes a time when the 
child will consciously choose expressions, and then 
the next step may be taken. While directing the 
thought, the teacher must call attention to the 
language ; the description made orderly; variety 
of expression introduced; superfluous words ex- 
cluded ; repetition of pronouns and connectives cut 
out. The written work is not to be deferred till 
the oral is completed. ‘The first step must be the 
copying of sentences ; the sequel to this is the die- 
tation of sentences, which may be made a substi- 
tute for the old-time spelling lesson. Next comes 
original written expression,— what may be called 
talking with the pencil; for the writing should 
be done as simply and as naturally as the conver- 
sation. Letter writing is also an important means, 
Then comes the third step of conscious expression 
in writing, similar to the development of oral ex- 
pression. ‘The constant aim should be to make 
the child feel that writing is only another and bet- 
ter way of telling his thoughts. 

Moral Instruction in the Publie Schools, 

“Do our Public Schools meet the Reason- 
able Wants of the Community in Regard 
to the Teaching of Morals?” Dr. Mowry, 
in opening, said : 

President Garfield once said that ‘‘ Every char- 
acter is the joint product of nature and nurture.” 
He is also reported as saying, ‘‘It is cheaper to 
reduce crime than to build jails.’’ The problem 
before the teachers is this: Given (1) the youth 
of a nation, fresh from the hand of nature, 
and given (2) all the surroundings of these youth 
just as we find them,—good, bad, and indifferent, 
—(3) how shall we nurture them into true man- 
hood and womanhood so as to produce the maxi- 
mum of virtue, usefulness, and happiness, and the 
minimum of vice, crime, and misery? ‘The next 
generation of this nation is to be just what the 
mothers, and the teachers, the homes, and the 
schools of to-day make it. Obedience to parents, 
obedience to law, truthfulness, honesty, honor, 
purity, benevolence, and obedience to conscience 
as a paramount duty,—all these are to be tanght 
in all schools, at all times, and in all ways. They 
are like the actinic rays of the sun, intertwined in 
all arithmetic, reading, geography, history, or bot~ 
any. Good nlanvers and good morals, like the ex- 
hilarating rays of the balmy spring sunshine, ex- 
pand the germs of all study, and cause the roses 
of chemistry to blossom among the green leaves of 
natural philosophy, and the wheat of pure truth in 
logie and mathematics to ripen above the choked 
brambles and briars of skepticism and falsehood. 

Many charges are made against the schools 
which are untrue and unjust. Many evils of soci- 
ety are placed to the account of the schools which 
belong elsewhere. For example, it is sometimes 
stated that the schools are responsible for the great 
number of gentlemanly villians, of intelligent 
scoundrels, such as bank robbers, professional 
burglars, pickpockets, confidence men, defaulters, 
political jobbers and plunderers, and for the 
increase of crime generally. It has often been, 
said, also, that the peculiar phases of modern 
skeptical thought are due to our school system ; 
in short, that our schools are. a hot-bed of. jnfidel- 
ity and polished crime. . But. these statements go 
for nothing, like all others, nnless they. are proved. 
This statement, unsupported by facts and. figures, 
resulted in Dr. Wickersliam’s careful investiga- 
tion, by which it was conclusively proved, by ex- 
act and. carefully collected statistics, that. this 
bold charge was utterly false; that’ but the small- 
est fractivn’ of these.same~«timimals ever saw 
the inside of a high-school building, and that 
the average schooling and intelligence of the erim- 
inals were far below the average of the masses of 
people in city or country. It is the moral order- 
ing of the school-room, through its very organiza- 
tion and the hourly going on of affairs, that, in 
the judgment of the wisest parerts and teachers, 
makes a good school such a powerful instrumen- 
tality of character training. 

Oue other evidence may be adduced in proof of 
our position. That is the character and success of 


the graduates of our public high schools and gram- 
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mar schools. The facts will prove that the grad 
uates of the grammar and high schools of our coun- 
try as a whole are more successful in business, 
more honorable in life, citizens of a higher moral 
character, and fill with honor and honesty higher 
positions in the community than any other broad 
class of our citizens except the nates of the 
higher institutions of learning. It is for us to de- 
fend the schools from unjust attacks and criticisms. 
But it is also necessary for us to elevate the tone 
of moral teaching to a higher plane. It should be 
uppermost in the mind of every teacher to endeavor 
to give the best instruction, and to exert the best 
names in fostering and strengthening in the 
minds of the children under his care the great priu- 
ciples of morality, such as, obedience to parents, 
obedience to law, obedience to conscience, truth- 
fulness, purity, honesty, honor. The teacher him- 
self must be in himself the exponent of what he 
would teach. The teacher should always exercise 
the most extreme care that he be an honest man, 
—no hypocrite, no pretender, but sincere, true, 
transparent. Nothing shows so clearly to all eyes 
as character, to the eyes of none more plainly than 
to children. Example is always far more power- 
ful than precept. 
EVENING SESSION. 

Friday evening session was devoted to addresses 
from prominent citizens and State officials. Gov. 
Wetmore excused his absence; Mayors Doyle 
and Sayles answered for Providence and Paw- 
tucket. 

Rev. G. Bullen, of Pawtucket, followed 
with some excellent remarks on ‘‘ Sympathetic 
Insight “hy 

** The best educational work,”’ he said, ‘‘ can be 
done only by a knowledge of the pupils who are 
served, and this cannot be gained unless by the 
element of sympathetic inquiry from the heart, 
approval of what is good, and pity of what is bad ; 
not simply knowing, bat knowing so as to appre 
ciate; ascertaining where the pupil is strong and 
where weak, not simply in his mind, but in his 
moral nature. Thus the loving study of those 
with whom they have to do is one of the chief con- 
cerns of teachers." 


Pertinent Suggestions. 


Supt. G. A. Littlefield, of Newport : 

In the choosing of school trustees and superin- 
tendents there is the greatest responsibility, as upon 
them rest the eva. bed appointing the teachers and 
making out the p of work. No men with axes 
to grind, or politicians, or aristocrats should be put 
in such places. They should be the best men and 
women in and of the community, and so thoroughly 
‘m sympathy with their work that they will always 
endeavor to make the schools fit for their own chil 
dren. Thesuperintendent who goes from school to 
school advising, should also be the most thoroughly 
able man obtainable. Although no one can be 
faultless, his faults may at least be obscure. Then 
there is needed a stronger financial sup No 
teacher should have more than thirty-five pupils 
under his charge, and yet I hear that one Am ss 
in Rhode Island has one hundred and two pupils 
in herschool. All public schools should also have 
modern appliances, especially libraries. And 
teachers are needed who will take up the teaching 
business as something besides a stepping-stone. 
There should be more male teachers employed, 
and to that end the prospect of a competency 
should be held out to the person who is willing to 
follow teaching long. To-day the great body of 
teachers are underpaid. arents should vote 
more liberal appropriations. The political econo- 
mist who believes that no money should be given 
by the State to schools, does not perceive the 
secrets of our modern life. Finally, the argument 
of those who wish to decide what a boy shall study 
falls away before the varying needs of a common 
life. Man is not the creature of circumstances, 
but must develop his own existence. 


THIRD DAY. 
Music. 
Mr. Hood, of Providence: 
Mr. B. W. Hood opened the morning session 
with an extended practical illustration of ‘‘ Some 
of the Things we are doing in Music.’’ The ex- 
ercises consisted of singing, by a class, of various 
intervals as written upon a blackboard, designed to 
bring out the relations of the various degrees of 
the seale. This was followed by exercises in mod- 
ulation. came an extended series of short 
exercises from a chart, showing skill on the 
part of the pupils in reading music at sight. The 
singing was very highly commended. 


Physiology. 
Miss M. W. Lewis, of New York: 
a dozen grammar school chi upon the 
platform, and Miss Lewis poole 
ects u t albu- 
minous substances. = 


** Methods in Goograp y”’ was the subject of an 
able paper pe doy . S. Tarbell. e shal] 
resent an ract of the paper in next week’s 

OURNAL. 

"Among the resolutions of general interest was 
the following : 

Resolved, That we respectfully request our senators and 
representatives in Congress to unite in securing the enac- 
tion by Congress of a law requiring in all public school« 
in the District of Columbia, the territories, and the mili 
tary and naval schools, and in Indian and colored schools, 
under the Government control, instruction in physiolocy 
and hygiene. which shall give special prominence to the 
pature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics and of their 
effect upon the human system, 

The minutes of the business meeting will have 
to be postponed toe later issue, 
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VERMONT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


. The association met in the high-school building, 
and was called to order by A. L. Hardy, vice- 
president. Prayer was offered by Rev. C. H. 
Merrill, of Brattleboro. An address of welcome 
was delivered by Mayor U. A. Woodbury, who 
said : 

We recognize in you an important factor in the 
prosperity of our State. While you are directly 
connected wjth her educational interests, you indi- 
rectly exert a great influence upon-her material 
prosperity. On intellectual and moral fields your 
efforts are directly applied and felt, and by your 
‘unselfish and often poorly requited labors the youth 
of our State are lifted out of the bondage of igno- 
rance to possibilities of usefulness and positions of 
prominence. 

The relation you sustain with your pupils is in- 
timate, and influential for good or evil, and it is 
to your credit that your influence is always exerted 
upon the side of right. You supplement the influ- 
ences of good homes and counteract the evil influ- 
ences of Lad ones, and in the communities in which 
you labor you are a power in the cause of morality 
and religion. 

A refractory pupil is sometimes brought to the 
exercise of reason best by ‘‘ warming his jacket ; ’’ 
in other words, it is essential that school discipline 
should be maintained for the good of the pupils 
and the of the school 

Mr. Hardy responded in behalf of the associa- 
tion, and also gave a brief address to the members. 
W. E. Deering was chosen treasurer pro tem. 
The secretary, J. M. Hitt, of Northfield, made 


hisannual report. Mr. Landon, of Burlington, in 
the absence of the treasurer, reported the balance 
in the treasury to be $7.33. 


School Supervision. 


A. H. Campbell, of Johnson : 

School boards often succeed in having good 
schools, even when they themselves don’t know 
what to do to make them good, by engaging good 
teachers and leaving them free to carry out their 
own plans, only requiring good results. The in- 
terference and gossiping complaints of the igno- 
rant supervisor ruins the school. Good common- 
sense, backbone, knowledge of the needs of the 
school, careful criticism, praising where praise is 
due, correcting faults whenever seen, advising and 
directing the inexperienced teacher, and above all 
a /iigh moral principle,—these are the essentials 
for good superintendents and good schools. A good 
saperintendent will have good teachers and good 
schools; poor supervision is sometimes worse than 
no supervision, as the good teachers’ work and in- 
fluence may be annulled. The great need in most 
places is ski/led supervision. This is possible in lar, 
towns and cities; but in smaller towns, under the 
present district system of schools with town super- 
intendents, it is impossible. The fault is in the 
system, Either the town system of schools, with a 
permanent school board,—a union of towns to em- 
ploy a superintendent,—or county supervision is 
nee , that our schools may be enabled to do 
the work demanded by this progressive age. 


Rev. C. H. Merrill, of Brattleboro: 

Our schools ought to be supervised by the pub- 
lic, but should not be supervised too much. The 
extent and limitations of the public in relation to 
the public schouols should be clearly defined. The 
public should understand that the first want of the 
schools is money, —adequate appropriations to meet 
all reasonable demands. ‘The second want is sen- 
sible men on school boards. ‘The public has an 
interest in the qualifications and adaptation of 
those managing the schools, and should hold them 
responsible for success. The busy parent and busy 
teacher can best cobperate each in their own proper 
sphere,—the parent at home, the teacher in the 
school-room. The public should leave the question 
of methods to experts, and hold them responsible 
for good results. It is the personal equation that 
tells in school work. Many schools are suffering 
from too much incompetent supervision. 


Rev. Thomas Burgess, of St. Albans : 

The relation of the superintendent to the teacher 
is one of oo delicacy, and may be the means of 
great usefulness. 

Rev. J. K. Fuller, of Bakersfield : 

The ignorant and vicious should be disfranchised 
on the question of supervision. It is not safe for 
the common people to direct our schools. The 
small towns in the country suffer most in this-re- 

t. Some “‘ ignorant clown’’ will often exer- 
cise more influence than a wise, practical educator. 
The principle that the common people should rule 
may be good in many things; it is often barmfal 
in education. 

Edward Conant, of Randolph State Nor- 
mal School : 

The im: of selecting teachers of profes- 
sional training and experience is one of the impor- 
tant doties and opportunities of the superintendent. 
The conduct of meetings of teachers is pro- 
ductive of good. Skilled supervision is desirable, 
but we must in country towns depend upon the 
best to be attained. If nothing more, we should 
get men to serve who will select good teachers and 
leave them to perform their work untrammeled. 
Mr. Alger, of Burlington: 

The great defect in school supervision is want 
of adaptation on the part of those in the work. 
The superintendent should understand school work 
in all its bearings and relations. ° 


Benj. H. Sanborn, of Wellesley, Mass. : 


Tn the last ten years very great progress hag 


been made in the schools of Vermont. This is 
the result of wise supervision in the larger towns, 
like those of Randolph, St. Johnsbury, Rutland, 
Burlington, Brattleboro, ete. The town system 
should be adopted by the State, and a committee 
should urge legislation, compelling the change 
from the district to the town system. New 
Hampshire has adopted the town system, and it 
was done by the work of the superintendents and 
teachers. ife urged Vermont teachers to become 
missionaries on the subject. He then made the 
generous proposition that if the arguments for and 
against the town system were compiled by the 
committee, that he would have them printed in 

amphlet form at his own expense, and he would 
iatkonmese see that each member of the next leg- 
islature was provided with a copy. 


School Hours. 


O. P. Conant, of St. Albans : 

One of the grave questions at this epoch in edu- 
cation relates to the hours of school work. Five 
hours each day is sufficient, and all that experi- 
ence has proved to be prefitable. Recesses can be 
omitted in most schools with profit to both schol- 
ars and teachers. All dead work in the school 
must be avoided, consequently neither pupils or 
teachers should prolong their work much after 
school hours. Children ought never to be worried 
with lessons out of school hours, yet irregular hab- 
its of pupils in their homes has more to do with 
the poor health of pupils than home lessons judi- 
ciously required. The teacher and pupils should 
be fresh each day; physical conditions should be 
carefully regarded. School hours should be de- 
voted to all that is good. 

E. A. Bishop, of Montpelier : 

There should be regard to age and maturity in 
the fixing of school hours. The work of the 
school-room to-day is more than the pupils ought 
todo. The recess should never be omitted with 
young children when it is possible to have one. 

Mr. A. H. Campbell wanted to know what 
portion of a five-hour session should be devoted to 
recitation. 

Mr. Bishop replied that about one-third of the 
time should be devoted to such work. 

Mr. Hitt of Northfield was in favor of the no- 
recess plan, with intervals of gymnastic exercises. 

Mr. Davidson was in favor of the recess. Its 
moral influence was a question of great importance. 


Mr. Sheldon, of Boston ; 

The question of recess or no recess is a ques- 
tion of conditions. In some places the cireum- 
stances may forbid recesses ; but where the grounds 
and school-yards are suitable and available, recesses 
should be had and be wisely superintended by the 
teacher. The moral influences of the recess should 
be carefully guarded. 


Mr. Fiske of Boston : 

The necessity of frequent changes in mental 
work is essential to pupils of all ages. Variety is 
the need of the school. 


Normal School Examinations, and their 
Lessons. 


Edward Conant, of Randolph : 

We need some means of testing the preparation 
for admission to the normal schools. Experience 
has shown that a written examination on three or 
more subjects is a safe test. ‘The examination 
seeks to protect the normal schools from incompe- 
tent applicants. Normal schools and all higher 
schools need some examination as a test of fitness 
to enter upon the work of these schools. Short 
terms of school and frequent change of teachers 
account for some of the weakness of graduates. 


A. E. Leavenworth, of Castleton : 

There are two classes that fail to pass proper 
examinations for normal schools: 1. Those that 
have been for some time engaged in more advanced 
studies, and have allowed elementary subjects to 
pass out of their minds. This class soon rally, 
and generally do well in normal work. 2. Those 
who have been improperly trained in the public 
schools, and can never succeed in normal work un- 
til properly fitted. Those that come from good 

ublie schools do well, and are thoroughly trained. 
Written examinations do test the ability of pupils. 


D. J. Foster, of Burlington : 

The object of the normal schools is to prepare 
good teachers for public schools, and they must 
have scholastic qualifications, in order to make 
technical pedagogical training valuable. The 
course of the normal schools should be lengthened 
to three or four years to secure the best results. 
The normals schools have attempted to do more 
than could be reasonably expected of them by an 
exacting public. 


Dr. Howard, of Burlington: 

It is not how much a teacher knows, but how 
much a teacher can do that measures his or her 
ability. Much honor is due to the faithful district 
school teacher, who by natural tact and experience 
has made her power felt in moulding the mental 
and moral character of the present generation. 


A. H. Campbell, of Johnson : 

We need some means of testing students for 
both admission to and graduation from the normal 
schools. These examinations show the need of 
better elementary work in the district schools. 
High school graduates and academic stadents ¢ 
out from the normal schools well furnished for 
their professional work. 


Mr. DeBoher, of Montpelier : 
Examination is an art in itself, and the normal 
schools should teach the art of questioning. ‘The 


position of the teacher is rather precarious. The 
teacher should have the guarantee of tenure of 
office, and hold his position so long as he does 
faithful and honest service. He should be fairly 


paid, and his place secured, 
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Pres. Buckham, of Burlington : 

As an examiner of normal schools for some 
years, he was glad to say that he had great respect 
for the work that has been done by normal schools 
and their influence upon the profession of teach- 
ing. The examinations are fair and wise as far 
as relates to academic qualifications. A real 
teacher is a person of rare natural qualifications, 
beside that of mere book knowledge. 

Rev. C. H. Merrill, of Brattleboro : 

Impartiality should always be secured in the 
preparation of examination questions. They 
should be fair and discriminating and correctly 
stated. 

Education and the State. 


Governor Samuel E. Pingree: 

What are the conditions most requisite to the 
perpetuity and nature of our free institutions ? 
The theory and nature of the government under 
which we live readily suggests the answer. In 
monarchical governments the scope and purpose of 
popular education is to make good subjects. But 
upon us, from the basic principle of the govern- 
ment we have chosen, devolves a higher responsi- 
bility. The consent of the governed is the true 
basis of all rightful authority. This consent is not 
possible save throvgh the channels of universal 
education. Free institutions cannot subsist, unless 
kept hand in hand with free instruction. The 
paramount importance of the common schools of 
each state to the welfare of our national union can- 
not be overestimated. ‘The common school, then, 
is the hinge on which the stability and success of 
eur Republic has turned and must everturn. This 
obligation and duty of the living to the unborn is 
to go on from generation to generation, so long as 
the consent of the governed continues to be the 
corner-stone of our national temple. Those who 
follow us will bear our impress, and be in a large 
degree just what we make them. ; 


Little Things in the School-Room. 


A. W. Dana, of Barre : 

While there are many seemingly important mat- 
ters that go to make up a success in the school- 
room, there are also many things which, though 
of apparently trivial importance, are essential to 
tbe welfare of the schools; and these are in the 
practical working of our common schools. It is 
the little formalities that count in government ; 
and the same thing is true as to the creating of an 
active interest among the pupils in their work. 
Many teachers endeavor to drive pupils to study 
instead of making their studies interesting. ‘The 
little pupil should be the object of constant over- 
sight and study; and there should be as much va- 
riety in the presentatlon of a subject as possible. 
The study and position of the pupil shonld be 
changed frequently. 


Mr. Dartt, State Supt. of Education 

Spoke of the interest lady teachers had in mat- 
ters of detail, and urged them to exercise vigilance 
in matters usually regarded of minor importance. 


A. H. Campbell, of Johnson : 

The secret of success in the schools of youn 
children is found to be in keeping them busy an 
happy. 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of Boston : 

The chairman then called upon Mr. Sheldon, 
secretary of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, to speak on the subject. He thought a 
great many teachers, like a great many publie ed- 
ucators, talked too much. The secret of success 
in the school-room is to have everything cheerful 
and attractive,—teacher,school-room,and methods. 


The School in its Relation to the Home 
and Family. 


Supt. Geo. N. Chase, of Derby : 

The school has an important relation to the 
home. ‘The school is in a sense an annex to the 
home. It exists because of thehome. ‘The genius 
of the true home-life requires good school training, 
—codperation with it, as well as auxiliary to it. 
They should be held in close relations, The child 
is to be taught in the school the principles that are 
fundamental in >the basic ideas of 
good citizenship and a high civilization. 


J. C. Silley, of Jericho: 

The duty of the school in regard to moral ques- 
tions is urgent. The right and duty of self-pres- 
ervation should be taught in the schools as a 
means of saving our homes in their purity. Tem- 
perance should be presented, and the evils of alco- 
hol clearly defined. 


To the Community. 
A. N. Adams, of Fair Haven: 


The school cannot exist without the community, 
—an institution originated by it; the intellectual 
work-shop of society. It is a mistake to restrict 
the limits of education to the elementary branches. 
Society demands cultured minds; and the greater 
the number, the higher the conditions of excel- 
lence, if combined with proper moral character. 


To the State. 
Supt. Justus Dartt : 
To-day Vermont has virtually a State system of 
schools; yet the local management of schools is 
confined to over two thousand districts. The great 


gO question of the hour for the State is, the abolition 


of this district system and the adoption through 
legislative action of atown system. This change is 
opposed by those who think it will require an in- 
creased taxation. Every child in the State is en- 
titled to a good common-school education ; and the 
State’s own perpetuity depends upon this provision 
being carried out. The text-books should be made 
frée to the scholars. The great evil of the Ver- 


mont schools, 


Tt has 100,000 pupils between 5 and 20 years, and 


is irregularity of attendance. . 
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only 75,000 are in the public schools, and proba- 


bly not more than 10,000 in private schools,— 
leaving a large number without school advantages. 
The State is the guardian of its own interests, and 
no power can so well protect its honor and integ- 
rity as the public school system. 


H. P. Davidson, principal of Leland and 
Gray Seminary, Townshend : 

Man is a social being. Society is necessary to 
his happiness,—nay, to his very existence. He 
comes into the world capable of unlimited im- 
provement. Sav; life is not his normal condi- 
tion. Only in civilized society can he cmeny with 
the full requirements of God. In civilized society 
all of us constitute the state. Civilized society 
cannot exist without government. Governments 
are, therefore, institutions to secure to all life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; that is, all of 
us authorize some of us to make and execute laws 
for each of us. What does the state owe all of us, 
and what does each of us owe the state? We are 
entitled to certain civil or natural rights. These 
are inalienable,—the right to personal security, the 
right to personal liberty, but not to be a brute, a 
whisky tub, a lager-beer cask, a savage, a small 
yoleano, an idiot, or a lunatic. We are entitled 
to and dispose of our own earnings, to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of our conscience, 
a to demand of the state protection in these 
rights. But these rights dg not compel another 
man to feed us, or to divide with us his wealth, or 
sanction licentiousness, or make ourself a nuisance, 
or guarantee us success in pursuing happiness. 
That A succeeds better than B is no ground for B 
to complain. That ‘‘ the world owes me a living”’ 
is a political heresy. Communism must be coun- 
teracted, or we, too, as a nation, will complete the 
old round of monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, 
ochlocracy, and then anarchy. The state owes no 
man employment, nor shelter more than employ- 
ment, nor food more than shelter, nor an educa- 
tion more than food. We owe the state allegiance, 
and the state owes us protection. Our fathers did 


not accuse Great Britain of having destroyed our | ¢; 


prosperity and happiness, but of having interfered 
with us in the pursuit of it. The right to demand 
a free education at the state’s expense implies the 
right to demand food and lodging and employment. 

But it is expedient that the state support an 
efficient school system (1) as a policy, and (2) as 
a means to an end. Civilization cannot exist with- 
out schools. The aggregate wealth and income of 
the individuals is the wealth and income of the na- 
tion. National wealth is not synonymous with 
national prosperity. If the financial wealth of a 
nation outstrips its moral development, it is more 
likely to prove a bad thing than good. 


For the individual to raise corn and sink it in| 
‘and Saturday, Feb. 5 and 6. 


the sea is a national loss; to sink it ina whisky 
still is the same financially. If by consumption of 
ten acres of corn a laborer can raise eleven acres, he 
adds to the national wealth by the proceeds of an 
acreof corn. If by reason of an education he raises 
twelve acres instead of eleven, twice as much to 
the national wealth as in the other case. Careful 
investigation accredits from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. increase to the production of labor of ed- 
ueation. It is policy, then, for the state to main- 
tain an efficient system of edneation. 

(2) The state must preserve itself. It is not 
true that more crime is committed by the educated 
than by the uneducated. ‘There are about ten 
times as many crimes committed by the illiterate 
in proportion to the numbers, as of the educated. 
Several States are politically controlled by illit- 
erates. In the sixteen States and the District of 
Columbia, constituting the southern division of 
this country, thirty-three per cent. of males over 
twenty-nine years of age are unable to write. 
The state’s safety demands a moral as well as an 
intellectual development. But there is no moral 
development without moral food and moral exer- 


cise. Moral food without moral exercise will 
likely lead to moral dyspepsia. The right of the 
state to demand moral results implies the right to 
use moral means. If intemperance is immorality, 
the state may command temperance to be taught. 
If the study of God’s word is moral food, such 
study may be commanded in theschool-room. We 
must have teachers who know the difference be- 
tween knowledge and education. Like money, 
knowledge is a very convenient thing at hand ; but 
money does not necessarily make a man rich, nor 
knowledge, wise. 


The National Association. 


Mr. W. E. Sheldon, in behalf of the National 
Educational Association, invited all to attend the 
next annual meeting, to be held at Topeka, Kan- 
sas, the council opening July 6 and continuing one 
week, and the general meeting opening July 13 and 
continuing one week. He then nominated Prof. 
A. L. Hardy, of St. Johnsbury, manager of the 
National Association for Vermont; and the nomi- 
nation was unanimously ratified. 

(Concluded next week.) 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE: 


INDIANA.— The following is the program for 
the ne of the teachers and superintendents of 
Northern Indiana, to be heldat LaPorte, Feb. 11, 
12, 13: 

1. “ The Use of Things in Primary Number Lessons;” 
Miss Laura Moore, La Porte. 

2.“ The Physical Training of Pupils;" Miss Easterly, 
Michigan City. 

3. Address: “ The Teacher as a Philanthopist;" Prof. 
W. H. Payne, Michigan University. 

4. The Responsibility;’’ Supt. W. N. Hail- 
mann, La Porte. 

5. * The Teacher in her Social Relations;” Miss Mar- 
garet Lawrence, Goshen. 

6. “ Hitor Miss;” Mr. Walter Lingenfelter, La Porte. 

The following topics are also to be offered for discussion 
if time permits: 

1.“ The Relation of the Public Schools to Manual 
Training.” 

a, * Incentives for Pupils to Complete the Course of 


. “ General Information in the Schoolroom.” 
“ The Place of Music in the Schools.” 
“The Training of the Emotional Nature of Pupils.” 
“ The Utility of County Examinations.” 
Studies in the High Schools.” 

* Half-Day Sessions in the First Years.” 

9. “ The Relative Importance of Parent and Teacher in 
the Formation of the Child's Character.” 

Friday will be spent in visiting schools. 


BIS 
a 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW ENGLAND NORMAL ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the New England Nor- 
mal Association will be held at the School Com- 
mittee Rooms, Mason street, Boston, on Friday 


Friday, p, m., commencing at 2 o'clock. 

1. ‘* Instruction in Physies in Normal Schools ; ” 
Arthur B. Morrill, State Normal School, New 
Britain, Conn. Discussion. 

2. ‘* Observations in German Schools ;’’ Larkin 
Dunton, State Normal School. 

Saturday, a. m., commencing at 9 o'clock. 

3. ‘* An Eaperimental Lesson on Alcohol and 
Narcotics ;’’ Arthur C. Boyden, State Normal 
School, Bridgewater, Mass. Discussion on In- 
struction in Temperance Physiology. 

4. Reports on the Professional Study and Work 
in New England Normal Schools. 

It is hoped that some one will be prepared to 
speak for each normal school. 

The association will decide whether there shall 
be a session on Friday evening for conference and 
discussion. 


NORMAL MUSIC TEACHERS. 


of the Normal Music Teach- 
be held in the Audience Room 


The next meetin 
ers’ Association wi 


of the Old South Meeting House (corner of Wash- 


A SWARM OF B'S. 


B patient, B loving, B gentle, B mild, 
B Epeertul, B thoughtful, B hopeful, dear child ; 
B studious, B prompt, B willing to leara ; 
B attentive, B diligent, B earnest, B firm ; 
_B happy, B kind, B cautious alway ; 
B temperate, B truthful, B honest all day ; 
B pleasant, B courteous, B ever polite ; 
B peaceable, B careful, B evermore right ; 
Grades (illustrated| B grateful, B obliging, B careful of noise ; 
by a class of children); H. EF. Holt, Boston. B industrious, B wide awake, B good little boys. 
4. Question Drawer; conducted by L. T. Wade, 


Director of Music, Public Schools, Wellesley, Mass. ce 


Those wishing information or aid in any de- 
PREMIUM COLUMN. 


partment of school music work are inwted to con- 


tribute questions. 
(Look for a new announcement each week.) 


ington and Milk streets, Boston), Saturday, Feb. 
6, at 10.30 a.m. Program: 

1. *“*Musie for the Blind’; Dr. Francis J. 
Campbell, LL.D., F,R.G.S., of Royal 
Normal College, Academy of Music for the Blind, 
London, Eng. 

2. ‘* Musie in the Public Schools”? (from the 
Supt.’s standpoint); Supt. M. L. Hawley, Glou- 
cester, Mass. 
3. ‘* Music in the Pri 


VERMONT. 


— A schoolmaster by the name of. Morton C. 
Davis, of Dummerston, is under $1,500 bonds to 
answer to the crime of shooting his pupil, Frank 
Dodge, for advising insubordination and the ex- 

ulsion of the master from the school-house. This 
is anew mode of corporal punishment which the 
court will hardly sustain. 


Premium No. 3. 
TO THE JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS. 
TreACHERS’ Hanpy DicrTionary. 


The Clarendon Dictionary 


By Wma. Hanp Browne, 
Associate of Johns Hopkins University. 


The Pronunciation 


By S. S. Hatpeman, LL.D., 
Late Prof. of Comparative Philology in Univ. of Penn. 


A handy word-book for ready reference, it in- 
cludes in the smallest compass, the largest use- 
fulness. 

The eye is aided by the clear and distinct clar- 
endon type of the vocabulary. 

The orthography follows the best present usage. 

The definitions illustrate the discriminating 


CoLorapvo has become famous for its 
marvelous gold and silver production, for 
its picturesque scenery, and its delightful 
climate. Its mining towns and camps, its 
massive mountains, with their beautiful 


green-verdured valleys, lofty, snow-capped 
peaks and awe-inspiring cafions, together 
with its hot and cold mineral springs and 
baths, and its healthful climate, are attract- 
ing, in greater numbers each year, tourists 
from all parts of the world. The journey 
to Denver (the great distributing point for 
Colorado), if made over the Burlington 
Route (C. B. & Q. R. R.), will be as pleas- scholarship of the author. 
ant and gratifying as it is possible fora) The pronunciation is indicated by phonetic re- 
railroad trip to be. It is the only line with ‘spelling of the words. Prof. Haldeman had rare 
its own track between the Great Lakes and! qualification for this work. 

the Rocky Mountains, and the only line} Many new words of accepted currency in the 
running, every day in the year, through | language are presented. 

trains between Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis 


and Denver, via Pacific Junction. In addi- 
tion it runs through daily trains between JoURNAL and $2.50, and the DicTIONARY 
Chicago and Kansas City, and Kansas City | will be sent postpaid. 
and Denver. Through sleepers are also 
run over this route between Chicago and AAiowe deen 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Topeka. Those intending to make a trip 
(as See Premiums Nos. 1 and 2, 


to the mountains, after attending the teach- 
ers’ meeting to be held at Topeka in July, 
are thus afforded an opportunity to reach 
both their destinations by the same route ° 
and to return direct from Denver to Chi-| GRADUATES of literary colleges have an 


cago without change of cars, by a different , excellent preparation for commencing the 


line of that route. For further information | Practical training at H. They all neod this 


: : Business College. 
concerning the Burlington Route, address 
Perceval Lowell, General Passenger Agent, | training. ‘ Unpractical ”’ college graduates 


C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., Chicago, IIL. are not in demand by business men. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 
Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘I 
have used it as a general tonic, and in particular 
in the debility and dyspepsia of overworked men, 


CorrEcTION OF Misprint.— Read ex- 
cluding instead of “including,” in an- 
nouncement on inside page of cover of 


pamphlet published by “ Stern’s School of 


Languages of New York City.” 


with satisfactory results.’ 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By IRA Remsen, Professor in the Yohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 
Examination price 70 cents, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


FOR SALE: A flourishing Boys’ Boarding School, 
Location unsurpassed; within 50 miles of New York. 
Possession immediate, Terms eazy. 


Managers of 
A. LOVELL & CO 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENOY; 
W. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, New Yerk; 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In a Western Coll*ge. a first-class Teach location 
and Salary $1000 AD to 
0 ucation, 


Street, Boston. 


for SCRAP BOOKS, 
A new lot just published. 


EAUTIFUL CARDS 


B 
Send 6 ots. to H. M. BROOKS .& Co., Springfield, O.,| the 
for a large, new, elegant above. 


above, 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS !!". 


Shepard's Elements of Chemistry, 


Though issued quite recently, and in the 
middle of the term, has been already adopted, 
solely on its merits, in LO Colleges and 27 
High Schools, and is giving excellent satis- 
faction. Antroduction Price, $112. 

We ag ov to day AN EXPERIMENT BLANK 
Book for students’ notes, to accompauy this or. 
any other chemistry. Introduc. price, 35 cts. 


Sample copy of ether sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
introduction price. 


D. CG. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Bosten. 


Final Preparation for Amer- 
ican and English Colleges, 


PERSONALLY or by CORRESPONDENCE, 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
Author of Manuals of “ Greek and Latin Prose Com 
position ” (Oxford), “ Civil Law,” “ Exercitationes 
Iambicae (Cambridge). 
There js a vacancy for one young man as daily pupil, 
and for one earnest young lady, —e sound private 
instruc fon (wh:ther for college or self-improvement 
on: = a quiet, comfortable home, asa 
t ‘amily. 

Dr Bunpareye also continues to instruct om, 
aud confidentially to assist profersors and 
teachers in Greek and Latin composition by correspond- 


ence. 
olen prepesed full information respect- 
ing British Universities and Colleges. 

Apply by letter as below. All letters of inquiry on 
subject must iuciosea of Ave dol 


R. HOMPHREYS, 
129 West Chester Park, Boston, Jan, 15, 1886, 


HENRY WADSWORTH 


Born Fes. 27, 1807. . , Diep Marcu 24, 1882. 


aphical Sketch, Favorite 


F a circular describing material (Portraits, Bi 
: the anniversary of Longfel- 


Poems, etc.) suitable for the celebration on Feb. 27, 
low’s Birthday, send to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass: 


PATENTED 8th, 1885. 


By A. W. POTTER, M'8., and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D, - 


Number Tablets, Nos., 1. to 12, per doz, 
Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), percopy, - 


In preparation, Algebra Tablets, Wos. I, II, IlI,per dozen, 


Each Tablet consists of 50 pages of examples, perforated and to be detached and handed in by paplls,—with- 


from five to fifteen pages of biank paper. 
Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 
LANGUAGE TABLETS, fer Sepplementary Work, arranged for schools of all In 


of | swelve parts, each containing 56 sheets ; 50 shevts ot from five to ten exercises to be written out on sheet below, 


which is perforated, to be detached and handed in to teacher. Numbers 1, 2,8 are beautifully illustrated with 
s of Script, er drawn and engraved for this series. Num- 
» with 


appropriate pictures No. 2 contains 16 
like copy ble ruling, Numbers 4 to 12 have sin- 


bers 1 to 4 are also ruled on a scale of 
gle ruling, per dozer 72 cts. 


ea Descriptive catalogue forwarded on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


107 Chambers St., 22 Bromfield §t.,Bostom, 327 Sansome St.,San Fran. 2090 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
. Sylvan and Other Poems. - Bees, NY, 
e Leading Facts of English History. - ° ontgomery inn & Co, Boston, 2 
True Stories from N. E. History: Grandfather's Chair. Hawthorne Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 48 
Brain Rest. - ° - -. Corning G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N 1 00 
Hints on Language. - - - - - - Bent Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Dodo’s Adventures. - - - - - - Butts Gong $8 and Pub Co, Boston. 
Popular Spelling Book. - - - - - J B Lippincott Co, Philadelphia, 25 
New Third Music Reader. - - - - - Mason Ginn & Co. Boston, a 35 
English Worthies: Marlborough. Saintsbury D Appleton & Co, New York, 95 
Evolution and Religion. - - - - - Savage Geo H Buchanan & Co, Phila, 2h 
Hudson's Army and Navy List. - - - - Edmund Hudson, W ashington,DC 25 
England Under Gladstone. - - - McCarthy Harper & wros, N Y 20 
Original Comic Operas. - - - - Gilbert 20 
G. A. R. War Songs. - - - - - - Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston, 50 
Fresh Flowers. Song Book. - - - Pitt 
George Eliot’s Two Marriages. - - - - Ames Geo H Buchanan & Co, Phila, 20 
The Louisiana Purchase. - - - - ° Robertson , G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 60 
King of the Golden River. . - - - - Ruskin Ginn & Co, Boston, 20 
Gems for Little Singers. - - - - - Emerson & Swayne 0 Ditson & Co, Boston. 
Primary Phenomenal Astronomy. - - - : F H Bailey, Northville, Mich, 25 
MISCELLANEOUS. | SHORT QUOTATIONS 


— Reason is the test of ridicule, not ridicule the 
test of truth. — Bishop Warburton. 


— “It is worth its weight in gold,’’ is a com- 
mon expression. But, while the value of gold is 
easily affected, the worth of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, as 
a blood purifier, never depreciates. It will eradi- 
eate scrofula from the system when everything 
else fails. 


— Too low they build who build beneath the 
stars. — Young. 


— Was afflicted with Catarrh and Cold in the 
Head. I tried many remedies without any bene- 
ficial effects; at last I used Ely’s Cream Balm, 
which effectually cured me.—W. H. 1. HILLARD, 
Dentist, Bordentown, N. J. 


— Be mine a philosophical life in the quiet 
woodland ways. — Tennyson. 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER OIL, 
with Hypornospuires, for Anaemia and 
Marasmus in Children.—Dr. W. D. Gentry, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., says: ‘‘ I have used Scott’s Emul- 
sion for years, and for consumption and anwmic 
patients and children with marasmus, have found 
it very reliable. Have frequently given it when 
patients could retain nothing else on the stomach.”’ 


— Each man has his own vocation. The talent 
is the call. —Enmerson 


CuHronic CATARRH.— | have suffered for years 
from Chronic Catarrh. Six weeks ago I was in- 
duced to try Ely’s Cream Balm. - Relief was in- 
stantaneous, and continued use has resulted in an 
almost complete cure.—S. M. GREENE, Book- 
keeper, Steamboat Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


— There is no other royal path which leads to 
geometry. —Euclid. 


—In these days of enlightened progress, not 
only is one man as good as another, but he consid- 
ers himself a great deal better. Notso with Ester- 
brook’s Steel Pens, which are of uniform quality. 


— Sweet nature, gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to science, dear to art. 
— Tennyson. 

Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from ing or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


— I say that when a woman is resolved ona 
thing, happen it will. —Catherine. 


1 Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers * cheapest system for conducting schools 
in good, quietorder. Each set contains 212 large, elegant 

romo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, #1; 

If set 50 cta. new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, didlomas, schoo! reports, reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday, friendsh B Christmas, scripture, fine 
gilt cards. Large set samples 20c. All postpaid. 

FINE ART CO., WaRREN, Pa. 


For Memory Exercises in Schools and Families, also 
for Autograph Albums, 
Edited by Grorce C. C. A.M. 
Sent by mail, post paid, -n receipt of price, 15 cents. 
J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMUVANY, 
555 e Philadelphia, Pa. 


A RARE CHANCE! 


A Principal wanted for an Endowed Boarding Schoo! 
within fifty miles of Boston. A convenient building of 
fifty rooms, in good repair, free of rent together with 
the income of $10,.0°0. Applicant must be experienced 
and successfal teacher. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Educ«tion, 
555 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SALE. 


THE PROCFEDINGS 
OF TAE 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
HELD AT 
SARATOGA, JULY, 1885. 
WITH THE 
OFFICERS, MEMBER3, AND COMMITTEES 
FOR THE YEAR 1883-4, 
120 PAGES, OCTAVO, IN PAPER COVERS. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


PILES Instant relief Final cure in 10 days, 
* and never returns, No purge. no saive, 


no suppository. Soff-rers will learn «f a simple remedy 
Free, by addressing C. J. MASON, 75 Nassua St, N. ¥. 


DO YOU WANT, AT A 
BARGAIN, 


A GREELY TRANSIT SURV? YOR 8 COMPASS, manufac 
tured in Troy, N.Y, ; with trip»dand leveling bead ; 
a No 18 telescope with level and clamps, six foot pose, 
33 feet iron chain, six foot flagstaff, marking p'n*, scale, 
tape mesure, magnifyer, ava microscope,— only been 
ased four times ? Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


GRAMMAR TEACHERS, 
(LADIES) 


Graduates from the Normal School, with successful 
experience, are in great demand at thisagency. Now is 
the time forall such #s desire promotion to register 
with the N. E. Burean of Education. 
Applyto HIRAMORUTT, Manager 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By taking an Agency fer 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No need of leaving present situation. Evenings 
Saturdays will 


Write for information, 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
636 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The Warren Wardrobe 


NEW AND INGENIOUS ADDITION TO THE 
OF THE CLOSET AND WARDMOBEY 


ECONOMIZES SPACE. 


An examination of the construction of this hook, as 


many te articles. The inner depression inclines outward, thus preventi, a ts f 
against the wall, an which will be readily appreciated. "The between each depression ore Elven one, of the schools of the of 
of average size to hang freeiy, and without bet. g jammed. Pog? 


le room for a garment 


Vol. XXIII.—No. 5. 


EDUCATION. 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


By 8. S. LAURIB, AM, P RSE, 
Professor of the Inetinctes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 


240 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


This book is the most complete,—so far as I know, the only complete,—account of Comenius and his works 
that exists in any language.”’~—[Proiessor Laurie, in his Preface, 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 
By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D. 


Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Principal of Eoglish and Classical School; 
Providence, R. L.; author of various works, Historical, Gen » Educational, etc. 


This book is a growth from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty five “ Talks.” The 
book was written the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and weil bound. 


Priee, © © © @ 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 


By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Kducation in the College of Preceptors, London. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


The Rev. BR. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of * Essays on Educational Reiormers.”’ 
ey Notice what two eminent educators say of this book; 
, “1 advise every teacher to buy and study Payne's 
“These lectures are among the best writings on the Lectures; no teacher can afford to be without the 
subject in the English languige.”’—L. DoNron, Prin book.”—Cot. F. W. PARKER, Principal of the Cook 
cipai of the Normai Schoo., Boston, Mass. Cou: ty Normal School. Chicago. 


Price, in cloth, 75 cts.; in paper covers, 50 cts. 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOCY, 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEORY OF EDUCATION. 


A Book for all Classes of Teachers. 


By JAMES SULLY. A M., 
Examiner for the Moral Science Tripos in the University of Cambridge, England, etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 712 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

“ A book that has been long wanted by all who are eng ged in the busines of teaching aud desire to master 
its principles, In the first place, it 's an elaborate treatise on the hamaa mind, of independent merit as repre- 
senting the latest and best work of all schools of psychological i: quiry. Butof equslimportance, and what will 
be prized as a new and most desirable feature of a work oo mental science, is the edacational applications that 
are made throughout in separate text and type, so that, with the explication of mental phenomena, there comes 
at once the application to the art of education.” 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D., 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


CHAPTER I. Th and Practice ; II. How to Begin; 111. How to Govern; 1V. How to Teach; V. Physical 
Culture; VI, Morals aud Manners; VII. Temperance in Scavcois. 


Cloth, 348 pages. . . Price 75 cents. 


The Principles and Practice of Early and Infantile School Education. 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF HYMNS AND SONGS, WITH APPROPRIATE MELODIES, 
By JAMES CURRIE, M,A., Edinburgh, 
S8vo. 310 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This work consists of four parts. Part J. Treats of the Principles of Early Education,—the physical. social, 
moral, and inteliectual parts of the child's nature. J/. Rubjects of Instruction,—lengaage, number, color, 
form, objects, incidents, singing, etc. //Z. Conditions, srrangements, ilinstration, language. interrogation, 
motives, etc, 2V, Organization and Apparatus. Appendix. Hymns and Songs, with appropriate melodies. 


Lectures on Teaching. 
By J. G. FITCH, M.A. 


The following practical topics are discussed in this volume: The Teacher and his Assistants; The School, 
its Aims and Organization; The ®chool room and its 4 ppiiapces; Disciniine; Learning and Remembering; Ex- 
amining; Preparatory Training; Toe Stady of Language; The Engli«h Language; Arithmetic as an Art; Arith- 
metic as a Science; Geography, and the Learning of Facts; History; Nat Scicnce; The Correlation of 


Studies. 12mo, Oloth. Price, $1.00. 


PRIMARY TEACHER. 


Vols. IIL, IV, V, VI Cloth. 320 pages. . . # Price, each $1.50. 


These volumes are acknowledged to be the, best guide to the world on Methods of Elementary Instraction for 
Inexperienced teachers. It largely takes the place of a normal course of training for this grade of educators. 


‘QUIZZISM; and its KEY.” 
THE HANDY HANDROOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


By Prof. A. P. SOUTHWICK 


Especially Valuable for Teachers —Six Hundred Interestin Queries and Answers.—A Valuable Aid in Oral 
Teaching.— Ready Help Over Hard Places —Qnuick Auswers to Puzsiing Questions.—A Sure 
Cure for Dull Pupils.—Unequaled for General Exercises. 


Teachers will find it one the most valuable Daily Helps in the school-room. Price, $1.00. 


These and other books are sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of prices. All subscribers to the JooRNAL 
OF EDUCATION, and AMERIOAN TEACHER, will be granted a liberal discount from the prices named, if 
they order the books from the 


ESSAYS 
Hducational Reformers. 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK, 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, 
The book comprises a series of sketches of the most prominent men of modern times who have contributed to 


shown in Cut No. 3, will reveal its advantages over all | the improvement of educati ither hy setti ucation 
others. The prong is nine inches long. havi g three depr-esions or niches, which fornish for as corrected prevailing ideas or Tener af 


Aecham (b_ 1515, d. 


ator of Quern Elizabeth, etc. ; Ratich (b. 1671, d. 636); J sha Locke (b, 1 d. 1704); J. J. Rous- 


he three-prong Hook, as shown in Cut No. 4, economizes space, and will be found especially desirable. It sean (bd. 1632, d. 1704, ; Pestaiozsi (b. 174, d. 1827) ; and Jacotot (b. 1770, d. 1840 


am 
_ Will accommodate three dresses in the space of one by the ordinary arrangement. 


WARDROBE HOOK COMPANY, 


Address 
655 


For Reading Circles, and for Educational Libraries this book is admirably adapted. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
cents. 
— 
7 
‘ 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass, | 


Feb. 4, 1886. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Bounded by Mathew Carey, 1785. Centennial, January 25th, 1885. 


BAIRD’S BOOKS 
PRACTICAL MEN 


new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
acentibe Books, 96 pages 8vo. A Catalogue of Books 
on Steam and the Steam Engine, Mechanics,Machinery, 
and Dynamical Engineering, and a Catalogue of Books 
on Civil Eogiveesing, Bridge- Building, Strength of Ma- 
terial, Railroad Construction, ete. A catalogae ofa 
Miscellaneous Collection of Practical and scientific 
Books, a list of Books on Electro-Metallurgy, etc. A 
Catalogue of Books relating to Electrical Science, List 
of Leading Books on Metal Mining, Metallurgy, Miner- 
alogy, Assaying, Chemical Analysis,etc. List of Books 
on Dyeing, Calico Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Wool- 
en Manufacture; and two Catalogues of Books and 
Pampalets on Social Science, Political Economy, Pro- 
tection, Free Trade, and the Tariff, etc.; and other Cat- 
a'ogues and Circulars, the whole covering every branch 
- of Science applied to the arts, sent free aud free of post 
age (o any one in any part of the world who wili furnish 
dress 
_— HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Bo ksellers, and [mporters, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPBIA, Pa. 


HARVARD CLASS OF ’88. 


Wented next Autumn, in a Clossical Lnstitate In 
Pennevivania, one of your class, to teach Latin, Greek, 
and Matbematics. large, but experience 

uired, Ap 
= HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bareau of Education, 
555 83 Somerset Street, Boston, 


WANTED, 


Teachers and successful agents to introduce “ Dr, 
CrosBy’s COMMENTARY ” on the New Testament, io 
every county. It gives both versions, with notes on 
the revised text. 1t has alternate biank leaves for per- 
sonal annotation, fine illustrations, excellent maps, 
charts, etc. 

Those who sold “ HrroHoocK’s ANALYSIS” or 
Kirro’s History ” sh -uld investigate, A few Gen- 
eral Agents wanted. Address 
F. ALDEN & CO., Pub'ishers, 

1 Milk Street, Boston. 
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CATARRH 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm ation, 
Meals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Belief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 


other preparations. A 
HAY -FEVER particle is applied to each 
nostril; no nain; agreeable to use. Price 50c, by mail 


orat druggiste Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven 
Schools. Open to both sexes. the 


OF MEDICINA, BOSTON UNIVER- 
Entrance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth College, Hanove: 
esident, or Prof. k. ‘ 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. Wor Young Ladies. 
Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. A.M, 
201 


cipal, 68 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 


e A home school of excellent ad tages. 
Address Cus. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOUCL, estab 

lished for the advancement of art edu on anc 

° and further particu a at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. House), ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal, 


particulars, address 
H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL ScHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
on Wenn term will begin with entrance examination 
ednesda: eb. 10, 1886. For circulars, etc. i 
dress Miss ELC RN Hype, Prin. 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boyvpzn, A.M, 
SCHOOL, Sauum, Mass, 
or Oatalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph. 
WORM AE WsTFIELD, Mass. 
_For catalogues, address J. @. SOOT. 133 
HODE-ISLAND 8TA TE NORMAL SCHCOL, 
course of stad: 3 A Special and 
y, 3 years. - 
vanced for 5 Classes of stud ‘ 
for Otreular or Information, T. 


PREPARATORY. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE desire to call the attention of our readers to 
the announcement on the last page of Tur Jour- 
NA , of Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, of 
** Monroe’s New Series of Readers,’’ including 
Monroe’s New Primer, Monroe’s New First Reader, 
Monroe’s New Second Reader, Monroe's New 
Third Reader, Monroe’s New Fourth Reader, Mon- 
roe’s New Fifth Reader, and Monroe's Reading 
Charts (50 Nos.). 

This series of Readers was prepared with special 
reference to the needs of the school-room, and in 
constant recognition of the fact that a reading les- 
son may be made to serve many important purpo- 
ses in the line of education. Each book of this se- 
ries has work laid out for practice in writing and 
in spelling, as well as in reading, —the three 
branches being closely connected, and easily and 
naturally associated in a lesson, if the child, in his 
school life, is properly trained. These Readers 
have stood the test of the school-room, eliciting the 
highest praise from those who have used them. 
The Selections have been pronounced unequaled in 
interest and variety; the Slate and Language Ex- 
ercises are regarded as a valuable aid to the pupil ; 
and the unusually clear and large type, made spe- 
cially for these books, together with the excellent 
engravings, are acknowledged to be of unsurpassed 
beauty and finish. 


Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts contain the 
same matter as the first part of the Primer, and 
are a great convenience in teaching beginners. 
They are among the best and most popular Read- 
ing Charts yet issued, and give a scientific and 
practical system for teaching reading. Erplicit 
directions are given on the margin of the Charts, 
so that the most inexperienced teacher may under- 
stand how to use them. 


SwASEY’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
has used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Coil. Parker’ s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER, 


— Be humble, and you will never want for guid- 
— Miss Mulock. 


— Studious to please, yet not ashamed to fail. 
—Sam. Johnson. 


IMPORTANT. 


The improvements of the Grand Union Hotel 
are simply elegant, and the Hotel is always kept 
in perfect order. 

It is so convenient to all the depots, that guests 
arriving by the Grand Central Depot have their 
baggage transferred to and from the Grand Union 
Hotel in five minutes, free of charge. 

Guests arriving by steamer or railroad, South, 
North, East, or West, are conveyed to the Grand 
Union Hotel by the Elevated Railroad for five to 
fifteen cents, thereby saving $3.00 carriage hire. 

Travelers by West Shore Railroad, via Wee- 
hawken Ferry, foot of 42d Street, take horse- 
cars at ferry entrance, and reach this Hotel in ten 
minutes, for 5 cents, and save $3.00 carriage 
hire. 

During the past year one hundred and ten 
thousand people occupied the 6153 rooms of the 
Grand Union Hotel at $1 and upwards per day, 
including of course its elegant suites of rooms for 
families on the Europeaa Plan. 

The Dining-rooms, Restaurant, Café, Lunch 
and Wine-rooms were supplied with the best at 
moderate prices. 

Families lived better at the Grand Union Hotel, 
and for less money, than at any other first-class 
hotel in New York. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 

rmanent cure 0 Bronchitis, Catarrh, 

sthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 

wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
mail, by addressing with stamp, naming 

chester, 
t eow 


ing. Sent b 
this‘ paper, W. A. NOYES, 149 Power's 


CATARRHE and BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that ioathb- 
some disease, Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any suff+rer from 
this dreadful! disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th St., New 
York, wil! receive the receipt free of charg>. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providenot 
f R.I, Common branches. English and Sclentific and 


OQnew Riow. & Peiarinals 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
-» Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 


4. Prest, Jas P. MUNROE 


WANTED, 

ll an important position in an Agricultural College‘ 
tender of Domestic Kcovomy, educated in the 

once to ‘anager 
Apply N. E. Bureau of Education. 


653 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


‘Teachers’ Agencies. Teachers’ Agencies, 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGBS, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 
department of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are charged only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the lergest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitabie. 
R. E. AVERY, 

American School Burean 

539 2 West 8t., N. 


H. HESSE’S 
36 West Bist Street, New Work City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov. 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. 

Fish, ex-Secy. Kvarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The astern Educational Bureao, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 


invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 


M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


wo [Both Sexes} 
Teachers’ Bureau 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
etc ,to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 
Also Book keepers, Stenograpters, Copyists, to Busi- 
ness Firms. Mus. A. D. OULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
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No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candidates. 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circulars at once. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS, 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
EK. MIRIAM COVRIERE, 
31 EK. 17th St, bet. Broadway and 4th Ave, N, Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPL ES 

1. Teachers with desirable positions. 

2. Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and Tutors 

3. Academies, Seminaries, and Public 
and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 

4. Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 

5. Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 

6. Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,— to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new supply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. ‘Teachers who desire 
positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the school. 
room, and has devoted much attention to the schoo) 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
4 gency. 

95 charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Applicationsent Free. 


N. B.—NOW 18 THE TINE TO REGISTER FOR THE 
SPRIVG AND FALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIAS THEN TO 
OCCUR. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In a Western College, a first-class Lady Teacher of 
Elocutiou and Latin. Salary $1000. 

Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, M 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
656 8 Somerset St., Boston, 


EST TEACHERS, aca 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free te Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » Schools, and families supericr 


epartment o truction; reco: 
good schools to ~ \ 


parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGEKCY. 


Successrun Tracuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


240 (1) 


THE Bridge Teachers’ Agency of Boston 
invites experienced and successful 


TEACHERS 


cooking a change or better positions to send 
postal for blank. [@"COLLEGES, SCHOOLS 
and Families promptly supplied, without 
charge, with best teachers. Schoo! properties sold. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CoO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 1868, 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iS NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 

[thes been in successful operation six years. Hun- 
dreds ot teachers who have obtained positions through 
its inflaence, vouch for its efficiency. 

Vacancies are constantly oceurrirg. Register now. 

School Officers supplied with teacbers without charge. 
ar = application-blank. 

O *9 16 Astor Place, 
W.D KERR, Managers, } Youx. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


120 Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts, 
Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13, 


The latest and best Readings and Reecitations, 
200 es, Paper, 30 ets. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 

a@-The full set of this series (13 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $5.00. 

“This is the best series of the kind published.” 
—School in, Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


mad all ages and all occasions. 
warty originality this is the best book 
of the kind,”—Christian Union, N. Y. 

Sold by the leading booksellers, or mailed 
‘apon receipt of price. 

CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 

Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 

The Matienal School of Oratory. Philade!phie. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata- 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 
School and Home Entertainments. 

Sent gratis on application. 

HENRY A. YOUNG &CO.,, 

55 Franklin St, Boston, Mass 


F44b 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@,, 
a6 15 Bromfield St., Basten: 


FOR ALL! 85 to 88 por day easi- 
WOR Costly outfit Fxes. Address 
WORK 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX01.—No. 5. 


— 


ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


SULLY’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


(ABRIDGED). 


Part I— NOW READY. 


- Price, 25 cents, Postpaid. 


In October last, in accordance with an arrangement made with the autbor, we announced an abridged edi- 
tion of Sully’s * Outlines of Psychology.” It was expected that this new volume would be ready by January lst; | and 
mn rewritten especially for teachers’ ure, it has been impossible to complete it 
as early as expected, and the first part of Sully’s own work has been published in =p Ee form, to meet pres- 
entdemands The author's abridgment is the book adopted by the Reading es and Normal Classes that 
as a text-book, 
The complete work will be issued soon, and duly announced. 


F~ TEAOTERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST PURCHASING ‘ANY EDITIONS ON THIS WORK, EXCEPT THE 


bat, as much of the work h.«s 


have thus far prescrived Sully’s Phych 


AUTHOR’S OWN ABRIDGMENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Cire 
no other authorized edition will be published. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series, | 


United States, ..............(8ample Copy), $1.00 
Renewed and Beautified. 
France. .... Copy), 1.00 
The World,..................(@ample Copy), 1.60 
Ancient Peoples,.... .....-.(Sample Copy), 1.00 
Miedizval and Medern “ 1.00 
For the Household and Reference: 

Barnes’ Popular Uistery of the United 
States. (ne volame. 800 pages. 8vo, cloth. 320 Wood 
Engraviogs and 12 Steel Plates. Special Price to 
teachers, $3.50. 

JUST PUBLISHFD. 

A new Graded Primary United States History care- 
fully graded for intermediate classes.. 226 pages. 61 
illustrations. 9 maps. i6mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

“The book before us is a rare specimen of what a 
school text book should be. It is written ia a clear, 
easy style, is well balanced in the lay-out of its chap- 
ters and sections, and seizes upon the most important 
and essential points,so that it is fall of interest to 
young minds ” — New England Journal of Education. 

Any of the above mailed, postage paid, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of price. 

*, For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 


lil & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. Agent, 22 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—— AGENCY FoR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCKE. 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’8 
TAUCHNITZ’s Leresio PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 
@l a 144 Tremont St., Besten. 


MONROE'S INE. WW READERS. 


THE VERY LATEsr, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
ersen ate and aders 
emeson’s New rithmeti and bra 
a ellegg’s Gra 
lish and Uigher Lessons in En Tish; 
Miutchison'’s Physiology and Hyg jeme ; 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. SMITH. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


mf any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent, 
pos to teachers by the autzor on receipt of half 


Descriptive circulars, giving the retail 
ees putes of each volume, will be sent to ap- 
De. L. SAUVEUR, 


555 tt Green 8t., Germantown, Pa. 


and the 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “Miarray St., New Veork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOG 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S 


Our Lifesize Portraits of Eminent 
ucators are supplied for 50 cts. each 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. | 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 

I. SCHOOL EDITION, in fo volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 
paper covers. 

It, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 


For new Il . strated circular, address 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


CYCLOPA DIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias, Johnson's alone has 
jast been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, atan expense of over $60,000, It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols (over 800 pages each); it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same ; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and costs 
less than half as much ; it is far more satisfactory, in 
every respect, than the Britan'ca, Teechers can earn 
$75 a week. For terms and outfit, 

Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 
Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones 8t., New York, 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each, §1 00. 
UNITED STATKS, FRANCE 
ENGLAND, GEuM 
IBELAND, 


LIVES OF THE PRE*“IDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 

505 eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s Hew to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literatare for Little Folks. 
Rauab’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


ANY, 


Chemical Text-Books. 


Manual of Intreductery Chemical Prac- 
tice. By Caldweil and mrewman. $1.50. 

Maneal of Bow-Pipe Anaylisis, Quatita- 
tive and Qeaatitative. $2 50. 

Manaali ef Qaalitat:.ve Chemical Analysia. 
By Prof. C. W. Biliot and Prof. F. H Storer. Revi- 
sed by Prof. W. RB. Nichols. $1 50 

D. VAN NOSTBAND, 
3TI—5 23 Marray Street, New York. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


Kellerman’s Elements of Botany. ‘Embrac- 
ing Organography, Histology, Vegetabie Physiology, 
Systematic Botany, and EooNomio BoTANy. By 
A. Kellerman, Ph D. 12mo 25 

KMelierman: Iilustrated Piant Aualysis, A 
classified list of the Wild Fiowers of the U. 8., with 
Keys and Index. By W. A Kelierman, Ph.D. 12mo. 
$i. Send for and terms for introduction. 

JOUN E, POTTER & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Outlines, Tables, and Sketches in United States History. 


Paper cover, 25 cents. 


Outlines in Ancient, Mediaval, and Modern History. 


Paper cover, 35 cents. 


The two combined in a flexible cloth cover, 115 pages, 60 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, 


S. LAURA ENSIGN, A.M., 
Teacher of History and Geography, 


State Normal School, - 


JUST PUBLISHED IN THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


Holt’s Drill-Chart and Modulator. 


By H. E. HOLT, 

Instructor in Music im the Public Schools of Boston, 
Presenting the MaAJoR S04LE in Ntne Keys on the 
STAFF, with DiaGKaAM of ROALE LADDER. Printed 
on beavy Manilia paper, size 82x45 inches, mounted 
on rollers (in map form), convenient for school room 


use, 
Price, 74 cents, 


A copy will be sent for examination to apy address, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 

ga Every teacher should send for specimen pages 
from the Readers, Charts, and Teacher’s Manual of 
the Normal Masic Course, and special Introductory and 
Exchange Price-List. Liberal terms for introdaction. 


EDGAR O. SILVER General Agent, 
30 Franklin Street, Bostcn, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTLFIO TEXT- BOOKS: 
@uxicy’s Lessons in Elem.Physioclogy, $1.10 
Getkie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., , 1.10 
oc’s Lessous in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Sevons’ Elementary Lessonsin Log.c, .40 
“tewart’s Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Baucatina!l sent free om application, 


15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIEB, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.76. |. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo0, cloth, 1,25. 
THK ROVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOUL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. 887 tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This syetem hasa wider 
adoption than all other systems united, 

Praug’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Pravg’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary Reading. 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Spiendidly 
Lilustrated for Object-Teaching 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teach Color in 
Primary Schools. (Ado by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing “odels, 
Manu ’s of | Pramas School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHIOAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


9 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Wental Sclence, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry fur Home and School, - 
Brandt's German Grammar, 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 
‘rane & Brun’s French Read: r, 
Day’s rhychology, tthics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Harv’s German Classics for students, 

re«dy) and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. 
Leflingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - . «¢ 
Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each e 
Putnam’s Hints for tome Reading, - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases. (14 vuis.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - d 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, 1.55 
The tlementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols) Each, 1.25 

Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Penmanship (1849-85), 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 
Webb's Word-Method (1867-85). 
Language pupplementary .Work. (Pat- 
entent mM, ) 
Number Tablets, for Supplementary Work in Arith- 
metic, (Patented Gent. 1885) 
Howard's Practical Series in Arithmetic, 
vinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 
Dinsmore’s Fir-t Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books, lu three numbers. 
Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & co., 
209 Wabash Av., 107 Chambers 8t., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


50 | out doubt the best book o 


New Music Books. 
TEMPERANCE SONG HERALD, cP 


For Tem ce Lodges and Moxtings. A choice 
Collection of New Temperance Songs and Glees, with 
some Old Favorites, and a few Rousing War Songs 
with Temperance Words. Anvhody can “ join in the 
chorus.” Price 35 cts., or $3.60 per dozen, 


Choice Vocal Duets. Just Published. 

A first-class set of duets. by such masters as Ruben. 
stein, Nicolai, Campana, Tours, Abt,ani others 26 
Duets on 144 es. Abts’ “ Like the Lark,” 
and Rubenstein’s “Angel” are good spscimens. 
Price $1.00. 


The Apograph (§'.00) is an excellent collection 
of Octavo Chorases, Sacred and Secular. Selected by 
CARL ZEBRAHS, for use ot Musical Conventions, &. 


American Song and Chorus Collection. 80 cts, 

American Ballad Collection. So's. 

American Dance Music Collection, For Piano. 

60 cents. 

American Piano Music Collection. 60 cents. 
Four large, handsome, and every way desirable co! 

lections of good music at low prices. Matled for 65 cts, 
Kindergarten Chimes. $1.50 Cloth; $1.00 Boarda, 

Has received marke’ commendation from the lovers ot 

the Kindergarten and is a beautifal and valuable book 

for teachers and children. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
READING MUSIC. 


TONIC SOL-FA. 


There bas been a decided impetus in the movement of 
this much talked about yl @ abosed method of 
learning to read music, during the past three 
— a large number of intelligent teachers have 

opted 

in order to bring the system within easy reach of all 
who desire to try it, we have issued 


THE CHORAL SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B, 0, UNSELD. 


This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
six steps used in the aystem. It contains a large num- 
ber of beautifal Hymn Tunes, Glees, Part Songs, etc. 
which will prove very delightful for recreation as w 
as useful for practice in sight reading. 

Price, $30 per 100 copies. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth St,, New York. 


81 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 


Fischer’s Practical Organist. 


This admirable work, consisting of 2 volumes and con- 
taining 350 Pre:udes, iute:ludes, Postlades and Modu- 
lations by the best Earopean cow posers,is pre-eminently 
valuabie assistant to ~ org:nist. it ia with- 

ta kind published in this 
country. Priceof Vol. $1.50; Vol. iL $2.00. 


J. FISCHER & BBO., Music Pablishers, 
No.7 Bible House, 4th Ave., bet. 8th & 9ch Sts., N. Y. 


LEADERS 


Are aware of the fact that the greatest musica) need 


of the choir is good, mew Scripture and Hymn 


Anthems for opening, closing, and occasional use. 
This need the “ Musica VisiTor’’ proposes to sup- 
ply every month, It will have ineach number 
enoug 


Choice Anthems and Choir Pieces 


to last a choir until the next issue. {In addition to 
this, there will be a number of fine Organ Volun- 
taries, while in the readine department wil! be 
found the usual assortment of Sket tories, 

s, and articles of special interest to choir 
and chorus members. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 
In Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 
A sample copy of January “Visitor’’ 
containing 3 Anthems and 2 Volun- 
taries, will be mailed to any address 
for ten cents. Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF METHODS. 


A practical exposition of the best method of teachi Lessons, Compositi 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geograpby. History, and 


on, Readi 1 
dapted especially to annist ee 


thousands of teachers using the text-books of the Eclectic E 
Specimen copy will be sent, postpaid, by mail, en ~— ipt st 60 —— Series, 262 pages, 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART III. 


Language Exercises, Grammar and Composition. By 0. C. Lona, Principal of the 27th District Schoo 


Cincinnati. 150 pages. 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, PART III., follows the ind essentials of Eng ram- 
mar are presented. The reiation of worda, phrases, and are taneht an 
ral and progressive method of analysis. Practice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at the very outset 
Subjects adapted to the comprehension of oung students are presented for formal com position. : 


dacti to and 
on in 
; single specimen copies 


LON@’S LANGUAGE EXERCIS 

VANGUAGH ERERCISES, 
E EXERCISES, Teachers’ 

LON@’s LANGUAGE EXEKCISES, 


© Exercises is the cheapest series published. Following are the prices for first intro. 
by mall, postpaid, for examination 


with a view to first 


Pts. Land IL. 500, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


- Oedar Falls, Iowa. 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C. F. STHARNGS, N. B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 
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